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F we look abroad for an ideal by which to try her, 
where shall we find it? In England or in France? 
In India or Japan? In times when Roman ma- 

trons made proverbs of motherhood for the world, 
or in days when fashionable mothers entertain at 
their clubs and are careful to see that a fair 
proportion of their time is devoted to the nursery? 
The American mother, any mother, might draw some- 
thing from each of these standards: common sense 
from the English, religious sentiment from the 
French, devotion from the Indian and _ philosophy 
from the Japanese, whose children are taught to 
smile upon life from the beginning. Motherhood 
everywhere exhibits some paramount and _inter- 
changeable virtue. If I were asked—as I am—to 
attach its characteristic to American motherhood, I 
think I would say in the first breath, intelligence, 
and when I had taken my second I would add,charm. 
The American girl carries naturally into mother- 
hood the quality which distinguishes her everywhere, 
which gives her her wonderful popularity and ren- 
ders her so generally and often so conspicuously 
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beloved—her unfailing intuitive sym- 
pathy. The American girl always 
understands. Her perception differs, 
of course, in quality; she vibrates more 
or less delicately with the sense of a 
situation; but something of it is in- 
variably communicated to her. She 
seldom presents to life that opaque 
dullness which, even with the accom- 
paniment of beauty and virtue, is 
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often so heavy a handicap in the coun- 
try from which she came, to develop, 
in the stimulating climate and oppor- 
tunities of her transatlantic environ- 
ment, those happy characteristics which 
have been so widely celebrated. The 
observer may note in her, if he is not 
so fortunate as to experience it, a cer- 
tain immediate apprehension of things 
and of people. She will be governed 
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by it according to her own disposition, 
but she is almost invariably possessed 
of it, and it is a delightful and 
incalculable advantage in traveling 
through a world so full of people and 
things. 

Such a quality, one might call it a 
talent, is not likely to desert the 
American girl when she enters upon 
the supreme test of her nature and 
function of her life. Rather it shines in 
her at that juncture more absorbingly 
and more conspicuously than at any 
other. That which diffuses itself so 
attractively in monarchical drawing 
rooms concentrates itself by a law of 
nature upon the small republican 
cradle. So far as my observation goes, 
there is no kind of mother that under- 
stands her child in the matters that 
please or grieve him, so well as the 
American mother. Better than any- 
body she knows what will make him 
happy and what will hurt his feelings. 
Others may read her lessons upon what 
is desirable for him in discipline, and 
many others may tell her what he needs 
in dietetics, but none can give her 
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information of much value as to what 
will most rejoice his heart. 

I fear this may read backward into 
the charge that she is a consummate 
“spoiler” of her offspring; but that is 
not at all my point in this connection. 
It is doubtful whether a child was ever 
spoiled by too much affection, when it 
is intelligent affection; and the under- 
standing of American mother love is 
precisely its most notable character- 
istic. ‘The German herr professor no 
doubt has published the last word of 
its philosophy and demonstrated its 
exact power among the forces of educa- 
tion; but the American mother offers 
its most perfect exhibit. It is hard to 
find illustrations of such a subtle and 
elusive fact: the kind of fact that is 
simply lodged in one’s mind by looking 
and observing and never by. processes 
of logic. 

The children themselves, perhaps, 
offer its most convincing proof, chiefly 
in their dress and appearance. They 
are aesthetically, as well as naturally, 
children. Their mothers know, in the 
range of their gentle appreciation, 
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just where to find and emphasize the 
gayety, daintiness, the sweet help- 
lessness of very littlehood. A great 
deal of the inner truth of things 
may reside in the arrangement of curls 
and sashes; the most beautiful intui- 
tion may be betrayed in the cut of a 
pinafore. Even the much criticised 
precociousness of American children 
reflects in some degree their exellent 
understanding with their mothers. 


There is no doubt an extraordinary 
stimulus in being met more than half 
way from the very first day of life; it 
must wonderfully help to an early 
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basis of general understanding with 
the world. Other factors may con- 
tribute less desirably to the quick 
development of American children, but 
this one cannot fail to be there. A 
more obvious demonstration of the 
understanding of children, that is so 
wide in the United States, springing 
from the mothers and coloring every 
spring of social life, lies in the maga- 
zine literature that is provided for 
them. Anything more dainty and 
more entertaining, more inviting to the 
imagination and more educative to the 
heart would be difficult to conceive. It 
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is informed with humor 
and with taste; it is gay 
and touching; no grace of 
the pen is too carefully 
conserved for its service. 
Characteristics of Ameri- 
can literature less pleas- 
ant to alien eyes fall away 
here. 

It is natural to think 
of American mothers 
chiefly in connection with 
their daughters, just as 
one thinks of English 
mothers, for some reason, 
first in connection with 
their sons. It is doubt- 
less because in American 
households the daughter is 
usually the deepest inter- 
est, what might be called 
the “leading feature,” 
while in England it is the 
son upon whom all hopes 
center and for whom all 
sacrifices are made. The 
difference is constant 
through life in the two 
countries. There is no 
doubt that in America the 
principal social interest is 
feminine; and it is equal- 
ly plain that in England 
the men rather more than hold their 
own. In the beginning, motherhood 
knows no distinction and little com- 
parison, but the time comes when the 
boy is absorbed in his school or his 
college, his office or his business rela- 
tions, and it seems to come earlier and 
more absorbingly in the United States 
than elsewhere. It is still the cor- 
raling of opportunity, tempting to 
initiative, full of records of financial 
achievement that look like fairy tales, 
but that are current history, and this 
is all the domain of the man whom the 
boy feels early in himself. So he 
strains at the leash to be off scenting 
the track of success, and soon his inter- 
ests and designs and a large part of 
himself are in the great world. 

The daughter has a different part 
to play; her background is the house. 
It is also and always her field of epera- 
tion, supervised and helped and later 
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perhaps simply admired by her mother, 
part of whose life she actually and 


permanently is. The idolatry of 
mother love is therefore oftenest seen 
toward the daughter, and almost as 
often something like it is returned by 
her. The relation based always on 
that fine and unerring understanding 
has the marks of greater intimacy to 
the observer than he commonly finds 
elsewhere. 

This is, I know, the same as saying 
that there is a closer touch and more 
freedom of intercourse, more, if we 
may call it so, of the sisterly relation, 
between American mothers and their 
daughters, than is usually to be noted, 
but I think one may follow it as far 
as that. Certain conventions, certain 
forms of discipline, certain concessions, 
one might almost call them exactions, 
tend somewhat to the separation of 
these two human beings. They are in 
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the same house, but they are not in the 


same room. They are divided by a 
wall built up of all that must be 
granted for dignity and discipline to 
the mother, as mother, of all that must 
be presented for emulation and gen- 
eral advantage to the daughter, as 
daughter. The foundation of the wall 
may be love and it may be constructed 
with the best intentions. It may add 
a kind of support to the crumbling 
fabric of life, by indicating its design 
and insisting on its functions, but 
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there is no doubt that these benefits 
are bought at a price. The full terms 
of the price are expressed when you 
hear a girl say, “Oh, I’d rather tell 
anybody than mother.” Confidence 
flies before the sure expectation of 
criticism and the constant fear of the 
superior point of view. Cousins and 
aunts who yet peep behind the screens, 
know how many small. matters are 
deliberately kept from mothers’ know]- 
edge, not in the least because of any- 
[To Page 194] 
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Song 


By ROSE MILLS POWERS 


Oh, Love in youth is brave as Mars— 
Sing, sweetheart, sing with mc ! 

He walks with head amid the stars 
And feel upon the sea, 

And thinKeth thoughts as deep, 

As deep— 

As all elernily ! 

But Love, grown old, spurs nol apace, 


But homeward wends his way ; 

The world has grown a weary place 
And Love is spent and gray ; 

God grant him there one fond sweet face 
To cheer the end of day! 

One fond and faithful face, 

Sweetheart— 

To cheer the end of day! 
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ISO RIVO is the country place 

of Charles Frederick Eaton, a 

California artist-artisan. Living 
nearly twenty years in Europe, Mr 
Eaton has brought with him to this 
place the very spirit and atmosphere 
of those older countries. Among the 
foothills he found what he sought, a 
stretch of land sloping gently to the 
south, with the mountains for a back- 
ground and the blue waters of the 
Pacific in the distance, the whole 
covered with a magnificent growth of 
live oaks. Possessing an intimate 
knowledge of plant life, he has brought 
from all parts of the world beautiful 
trees, plants and flowers, so 


adapted them, by creating as far as 
possible their natural conditions, that 
they have become a part of a beautiful 


and entirely harmonious whole. Thou- 
sands of palms and other exotics 


flourish side by side with the Norfolk 
island pine or the bamboo of Japan, 
and, with the giant oaks ever the dom- 
inant note, make a composition as 
unique as it is beautiful. 

Pathways lead across a fern-edged 
brooklet, until a miniature lake is 
reached, whose stone walls, but parti- 
ally ivy-grown, make an effective back- 
ground for the delicate green of the 
papyrus. Here floats a houseboat where 
afternoon tea is often served and on 
whose cushioned seats one may lie with 
the soft air lazily stirring the pampas 
plumes and watch the goldfish darting 
in and out among the lily pads. Here 
the sacred lotus of Egypt blooms the 
season through, while the pink lotus of 
India has a shorter period of bloom, 

The house, with its fine exterior of 
stone and weathered oak, attracts one 
for its own sake as well as for the 
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Riso Rivo, the home of the artist-artisan. Charles Frederick Eaton 


treasures it is known to contain. Days, 
and the knowledge of a connoisseur, 
would be required to catalog all the 
house contains that is rare and beau- 


tiful. The superb arras tapestries 
form a fitting background for beauti- 
ful examples of fifteenth century carv- 
ings, portieres show embroideries of the 
same period, while an article might be 
written on the door locks alone, so 
curious are they and such fine examples 
of German locks of the sixteenth 
century. 

What we have already seen would 
seem work enough for one man to have 
accomplished, yet many of the neigh- 
boring places have been made more 
beautiful through Mr Eaton’s influence 
and suggestion, and he has also de- 
veloped an institution whose fame has 
already gone beyond the Rocky moun- 
tains. 

This is the arts and crafts studio of 
Mr Eaton in the upper story of the 
picturesque carriage house; and it is 
for the most part an out-of-door studio. 
Here in the midst of the beauties of 


Riso Rivo the work is carried on with- 
out hurry or friction. It has created 
a widespread interest wherever exhib- 
ited in this country, and already 
some of it has found its way to 
England and to Egypt. Only the raw 
materials come to the workshop, the 
stones are there cut and polished, the 
metal tooled, the carpenter work fash- 
ioned, and even the nail heads are 
made there. Here are made beautiful 
books, illuminated on parchment, 
whose covers of vellum are bound with 
brass, and inset with rare stones; 
others are of leather or wood. There 
are also cabinets, silver and jewel cas- 
kets, made to endure for centuries. 
Most beautiful of all, perhaps, are the 
various shades for electrie lights, can- 
dles or lamps made from the abalone 
shells of the Pacifie and ground and 
eut to fit into artistically designed 
metal frames. 

One of these is especially beautiful 
to lovers of color. The lamp is the 
green of the Grueby faience, and the 
shade design taken from the lotus, 
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ward uneasily on the edge of the 

seat in Mrs Hartwell’s comfort- 
able brougham. She was somewhat 
fluttered at the prospect of the gay- 
eties before her, and also decidedly 
nervous at what she considered the 
reckless driving of the stiff, dark- 
liveried coachman on the box. Her 
niece, Lucretia Hartwell, a well-pre- 
served, vivacious woman verging toward 
middle age, leaned back luxuriously 
among the cushions. 

“So, of course, Aunt Mary,” she was 
saying, “when I told Adelaide you 
were visiting us, 
she made me 
promise to bring 
you this after- 
noon. She was de- 
lighted at the 
prospect of seeing 
you again. This is 
the last of her ‘at 
homes’—her teas, 
you know—so I’m 
glad you came this 
week. You re- 
member Adelaide 
Jordan well, don’t 
you?” (Lucretia 
pronounced the 
name with the ac- 
cent on the last 
syllable.) 

“Addie Jor- 
dan?” repeated 
Grandma Trum- 
bull, with the ac- 
cent on the first 
syllable. “Of 
course I do!—Ad- 
die Thomson, that 
was. She used to 
come to our house 
with her mother 
when she was a 
girl. We often in- 
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RANDMA TRUMBULL sat for- 


** Lands, how it does kinder clutch at your 
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vited them to come ‘sociably to tea.’ 
Hillside was a great place for tea 
parties. I remember I’d bake all the 
day before, getting ready, and we’d 
have a real nice tea, if I do say it— 
chicken pie and boiled tongue and 
pickled oysters, and hot biscuits and 
waffles, tea and coffee, and preserves, 
and two or three kinds of cake. Crul- 
lers, too, I used to make. I remember 
Addie was fond o’ my crullers. 
“And Hiram 
Scott Jordan, I re- 
member him, too, 
well enough. Old 
Squire Jordan 
adopted him when 
he was a boy. I 
recollect he come 
to our house one 
day—he wa’nt big- 
ger than a pint 
o cider — and — 
Lucretia!” she 
broke off sudden- 
ly, clutching her 
niece’s arm; 
you'd ought to 
speak to your 
driver. He’s most 
run over a young 
that time! 
speak sharp, 
.if I was you. He 
ought to be 
brought up with 
a round turn.” 
A moment later, 
fortunately for 
grandma’s peace 
of mind, the 
brougham stopped 
before one of the 


stomach” biggest and most 
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fashionable of the city’s hotels. In the 
corridor Grandma Trumbull turned to 
her niece: 

“Is this where Addie’s boarding?” 
she asked. “Wouldn’t you think, 
Lueretia, she’d rather keep house ?— 
Can’t we walk upstairs? I always dis- 
trust these elevators. Well, if you’re 
-ure it’s safe. Lands! How it does 
inder clutch at your stomach! How 
‘ar up be we goin’. Dear me, I’m glad 
to be out of that 
ierkin’ cage, you 
may depend.” 

In the dress- 
‘ng rooms, which 
vere full of gor- 

reously gowned 
vyomen, coming 

nd going, 
irandma Trum- 
ull received 
nother shock. 
sueretia was 
‘hatting effu- 
ively — Lucretia 
ilways had, as 
srandma said, 
‘considerable 
manner” — with 
-everal of these 
‘ladies, as she 
arranged some 
trifling details of 
ier elaborate toi- 
‘et before a long 
mirror, when 
erandma nudged 
her gently: 

“Lucretia,” she 
asked, in an un- 
dertone, “have 
they all come to tea?” 

“Come, Aunt Mary,” replied Lucre- 
tia, “let me see if your bonnet is 
straight.” 

“Bunnit!” gasped Grandma Trum- 
bull, her increasing perplexity and 
excitement sweeping away, as usual, 
all formality of language, “Lucretia, 
be you goin’ in to tea with your bunnit 
on?” 


Lucretia, looking, it must be con- 
fessed, just a little tired, gave grand- 
ma’s costume a deft twist here and 
there, and led her out of the room, 
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** ‘Well, that's very kind,’ said grandma, gratefully”’ 
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and down the corridor. At a door at 
the other end she stopped, said some- 
thing to a personage inside, and sud- 
denly Grandma Trumbull found herself 
in a crowded, brilliantly lighted, beau- 
tifully decorated drawing room, and 
started nervously as a stentorian voice 
behind her proclaimed : 

“Mrs Henry Trumbull—Mrs John 
Hartwell.” 

The next moment she was standing 
before a_ tall, 
stately woman 
in a wonderful 
gown of black 
lace and span- 
gles. Grandma 
Trumbull 
glanced up from 
thedress, through 
whose chiffons 
gleamed a white 
neck well 
rounded arms, to 
the face above it. 

“Well, well,” 
she said, heartily, 
her face break- 
ing into a 
pleased smile, “it 
is Addie Thom- 
son, isn’t it? 
You’ve changed 
some, Addie, 
since I saw you 
last, but I should 
know you! How 
is Hiram? How 
well I remember 
him as a_ boy! 
I was just telling 
Lucretia how one 
time when I said to old Squire—” 

“Scott could not be here to-day,” 
interrupted Mrs H. Scott Jordan, 
suavely; “business, you know. It was 
so sweet of you to come, dear Mrs 
Trumbull! And Lucretia, how are 
you? Mildred, you remember Mrs 
Hartwell, do you not? I’m sure you'll 
find lots of people here you know—Ah, 
Mrs Verbeck—I’m so glad—” 

Whereupon Grandma Trumbull 
found herself dazedly following Lucre- 
tia into the room. Lucretia seemed to 
know everyone, and presently grandma 
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realized that she was quite alone in a 
dim corner, and Lucretia was lost in 
the crowd. Grandma Trumbull gazed 
about her, admiring the decorations, 
the costumes, the soft lights. Then 
she caught the eye of a shy looking girl 
standing near by and smiled pleasantly. 
The girl, drawn by the invitation in 
the sweet old face, stepped impulsively 
toward her. She was a rather plain 
girl, and so quietly dressed as to seem 
somewhat out of place in the richly 
attired throng. Grandma Trumbull 
welcomed her with another smile. 

“Well, my dear,” she said, “I’m 
afraid you don’t know many more 
people here than I do.” 

“No, I do not know anyone,” an- 
swered the girl, a nervous little flutter 
of a sigh escaping her; “mother 
thought I ought to come, as she could 
not. She used to know Mrs Jordan 
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years ago. But I did not think it 
would be—like this.” 

“I didn’t, either,” confided grandma, 
encouragingly; “I never heard of ask~ 
ing so many folks to tea. But it’s 
pretty, isn’t it? I’ve lost track of my 
niece, Mrs Hartwell.” Grandma peered 
anxiously into the crowd. “You see 
I’m an old-fashioned, country body, 
and city doings don’t seem quite 
natural. And I’m afraid you're going 
to be lonesome, with no one but an old 
woman to talk to. There’s some young 
ladies, over there—I wish I knew 
them, so I could introduce you.” 

The girl shrank back, glancing at 
the gayly dressed group grandma 
referred to. “Oh, thank you,” she 
said, with a grateful smile. “But I 
would so much rather talk to you—if 
I do not bother you.” 

“Bother me! Not 


a bit. But if 


‘‘Stopped, said something to a personage inside "’ 
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the doctor was here, now—my husband, 
Dr Trumbull—he’d get acquainted 
with everybody in no time, and intro- 
duce you all around! I never saw such 
a sociable man.” 

“Dr Trumbull!” repeated the girl, 
her face lighting up. “Isn’t that 
curious! I mean, it’s such an odd 
name, and my mother has told me so 
much of a Dr and Mrs Trumbull she 
knew when she was a girl, in Hill- 
side.” 

“If that don’t beat all!” cried 
Grandma Trumbull, in much excite- 
ment; “why, we’ve lived in Hillside for 
years. What is your ma’s name?” 

“Mrs Holly, now, but she used to be 
Myra Snowden.” 

“Myra Snowden! Well, I guess I 
do remember her! And you’re Myra 
Snowden’s little girl! I am glad to 
know you, my dear. Now I come to 
notice, you do feature your mother! 
How I should like to see her again!” 

“And she would be so glad to see 
you, Mrs Trumbull!” cried the girl. 
“She often speaks of the old times in 
Hillside. But she is an invalid now, 
and seldom goes out.” 

“Why, then, Pll go see her,” an- 
nounced grandma, promptly. “I shall 
be at my niece’s a few days longer.” 

“Would you? Oh, would you really? 
Mother has so few pleasures.” The girl’s 
eyes filled with tears, which she brushed 
hastily away. “This is the address,” she 
added, taking a card from her card 
ease. “It would be so good of you.” 

“Not a mite. I should like to talk 
over old times. Why, my dear, your 
ma used to play with my little girls, 
all grown women now!” 

Grandma’s voice trembled a little, 
but she went on. “TI recollect what 
times they used to have together. Did 
your ma ever tell you about the night 
the minister come to tea?” 

“T don’t think so,” replied Miss 
Holly, smiling. 

“Well, well!” cried grandma, and 
overcome by the memory she burst into 
a hearty laugh. It was so infectious 
that Miss Holly found herself joining 
her, and one of the girls in the group 
near by, glancing around, smiled at 
the very sight of their merriment. 
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Then, noting that grandma was stand- 
ing, she brought a chair for her. 

“Well, that’s very kind,” said 
grandma gratefully. “Thank you very 
much. I don’t believe 1 know your 
name,” she added, “but I’d like to 
introduce you to my friend Miss 
Holly.” 

“My name is Wilson, and I am so 
glad to know Miss Holly,” answered 
the girl pleasantly. “I am_ helping 
Mrs Jordan receive, but I do not know 
many people here to-day.” 

“Neither do we,” replied grandma, 
“but I’ve found that I used to know 
Miss Holly’s mother when she was a 
girl. I was just telling her a little 
circumstance of old times.” 

“You seemed so merry over it! 
Mayn’t we all hear it? I should like 
to have Miss Holly meet the other 
girls,” said Miss Wilson, glancing at 
the group near by. 

Grandma Trumbull beamed with 
delight. Even grandpa himself, she 
reflected, couldn’t have succeeded 
better! And presently she was telling 
her story to a group of gay young 
listeners, and, best of all, Miss Holly 
was getting acquainted. 

“Well, one day,” she began, “Miss 
Holly’s ma came over to play with my 
little girls, and I kept her to tea. We 
were just going to have a plain, simple 
tea, and everything was ready, when 
in walked the doctor, with the new 
minister! He’d brought him home to 
supper. Mr Sweetser had just come to 
Hiliside, and had never set foot in our 
house before, and I was some flustered, 
you may believe! I run right down 
to the kitchen, where Mary’d got us a 
nice enough plain tea, but I mixed up 
a pan of biscuits quick as a wink, and 
popped them into the oven, and she 
made some coffee, and then she says, 
says she, ‘Mrs Trumbull, this is all 
the butter we’ve got.? You could 
have knocked me down with a feather! 
There was plenty for just the family, 
but with two extra and one the minis- 
ter, that I wanted everything so nice 
for! It was too late to send to the 
village for more, so there wa’n’t a thing 
to do but make the best of it. I called 
the children down, and told them they 
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mustn’t eat much butter—all but 
Myra, of course, who was visiting. 
The older girls I knew would help me 
out, but I must confess I felt a little 
nervous about my youngest daughter 
Molly, who always did love to tease a 
little, bless her heart. Well, we sat 
down to the table, and the minister 
asked a blessing, and I begun to pour 
the coffee, leaving pa and the girls to 
pass the meat and biscuits, and such 
things. Everybody helped themselves, 
and the first thing I knew, almost be- 
fore there’d been time to eat a mouth- 
ful, it seemed to me, Molly spoke up, 
and says she, ‘I’d like some more 
butter, please.’ I tried to catch her 
eye and frown at her, but she was too 
cute; she wouldn’t look my way. Her 
father passed her the butter, and she 
helped herself to a piece that sent my 
heart into my mouth. Martha, my 
oldest daughter, and I exchanged 
glances and et away at our dry bis- 
cuits, and pretty soon, up spoke Molly 
again: 

‘Please pass the butter,’ said she, 
in the cutest, polite little way. I 
could have shook her, fond as I was 
of her! But the minister smiled at 
her and passed her the butter. 

“Well, it seemed to me that young 
one kept it up all through tea! And 
Martha’d Jook at me and Id look at 
Martha. The butter dwindled so fast, 
and pretty soon Martha began to get 
hysteriky, and first thing I knew she 
burst right out laughing. She couldn’t 
help it, and I didn’t blame her, for I 
felt as if I should burst myself, either 
into a laugh or a cry. An’ there 
wa’n’t but the tiniest speck of butter 
left on the butter dish! 

“Well, Martha laughed and laughed. 
It seemed as if she couldn’t stop, and 
I felt myself giving way too. And the 
minister looked up so surprised. I 
saw there was no way but to tell him 
the truth. So, though I felt half 
mortified to death, I put the best face 
I could on it, and just told the hull 
story. And my dears, if you’ll believe 
me, that man just lay back in his chair 
and laughed fit to kill. I could ’a’ 
hugged him, to see how he took it. He 
ha-ha’d and ho-ho’d, for quite a spell, 


and when he could get his breath he 
turned to me, and begun to apologize: 

“‘Well, Sister Trumbull,’ he says, 
just as nice as could be, ‘you must 
excuse me for laughing, but I see the 
funny side of things so! Now I’m 
sure you’ve been worrying about this 
matter, and I only wish I’d known 
before. I could have set your mind 
at rest. I never eat butter.’ ” 

Grandma Trumbull’s audience was 
an appreciative one, and Lucretia, 
coming up at that moment, found her 
the center of a very merry group. 
After a little more chat, and with 
many invitations to visit her at Hill- 
side and farewells to Miss Holly and 
the others, grandma followed her niece 
to the other room. 

“T suppose we must stop and take 
a bite,” said Lucretia, “and then we 
must hurry away. It’s really getting 
late.” 

“A bite!” cried grandma, perplex- 
edly; “ain’t we come to tea?” But 
they had reached the doorway and 
grandma paused in admiration. 

“Well now!” she exclaimed, “how 
pretty the table looks! But isn’t it 
a little small, Lucretia?” she added in 
a whisper. “Perhaps, though, we’re 
not going to set down to it. Maria 
took me to a lunch party, while I was 
at her house, and we didn’t set to the 
table.” 

Lucretia found grandma a chair, 
and a girl in an elaborate evening 
gown fluttered up to them and fluttered 
away, presently returning, followed by 
another tall personage. He brought 
them tiny cups of something, plates 
with a little rolled sandwich on each, 
cakes, bonbons. Grandma Trumbull 
thanked him politely. 

“That’s a pretty boy!” she remarked 
to her niece, “who is he, Lucretia?” 

“Sh—Aunt Mary, that’s a waiter,” 
gasped Lucretia, in a horrified whis- 


per. 

“Oh! Well, I saw young ladies 
waitin’ on folks, and I didn’t know. 
But I don’t believe, Lucretia,” grand- 
ma glanced down at her plate, “I don’t 


believe he’s a very good hand at it. 
He ain’t brought us half the things 
there are on the table. I declare, that 
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hull salmon looks right nice, don’t it? 
How do you call this, Lucretia?” (stir- 
ring her cafe) “coffy flappy? Well, 
now!” Grandma tasted the concoc- 
tion tentatively, and took a bite of 
sandwich. She smiled politely, then 
drew Mrs Hartwell toward her and 
spoke in a confidential undertone : 

“T wouldn’t have it get to Addie’s 
ears for the world,” she remarked, 
“but my coffee’s stun cold. Some 
careless servant left it by an open 
window, I suppose; they do say city 
servants ain’t worth a rye straw, these 
days. You'd scarcely believe it could 
get so near froze, though, of course, it’s 
dreadful cold weather. These cakes,” 
she added aloud, “are delicious. I'd 
like to get Addie’s receipt. Must we 
be going? Very well.” Grandma 
relinquished her unfinished “flappy” 
with some relief. 

“We've got to say good-bye to Addie, 
ain't we? No? Why, Lucretia, do 
you think it’s polite to eat and run? 
Well, you know the new-fangled ways 
best. But I’m sorry I didn’t get a 
chance to talk with her longer. There 
was so many things I wanted to ask 
her about. Why, I didn’t even give 
her the doctor’s respects! I couldn’t 
think of half I wanted to say, with 
that fashion plate of a feller waitin’ 
to call out more names, and passin’ 


We sent a valentine one day 
To our dear father, far away. 
It was a splendid big affair, 
Of loves and doves and blossoms fair, 
Of Cupids, roses, hearts and lace, 
And on each rose you saw a face— 
A photograph so cute and wee 

Of Archie, Bessie, Nell and me. 

A big rose made the thing complete, 
With mother’s picture smiling sweet, 
And verses: “Dear, for thee we pine, 
Say, wilt thou be our valentine?” 
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us along just like sandwiches to a 
picnic !” 

At home, they found Grandpa 
Trumbull and John Hartwell waiting 
for them rather impatiently. 

“Well, Lu,” declared the latter, 
“I’m glad you’ve come at last! Doc- 
tor and I are almost starved! I won- 
der, Aunt Mary, that you didn’t bring 
Lucretia home earlier! It’s half past 
7 if it’s a minute!” 

“Do tell, John!” cried Grandma 
Trumbull; “why, I didn’t think we’d 
been so long. Still, we didn’t start 
very early. Lands, I feel as if we'd 
whisked in and whisked out, to Ad- 
die’s. We had a real nice time, 
though. But, John,” she added, with 
a little twinkle in her eye, “I will 
say I’m glad to hear you mention din- 
ner. I must confess, if I have been 
out to tea, I’m a little holler. 
Though,” she added quickly, “I 
wouldn’t have Addie hear of it for the 
world, for she was so busy, poor girl, 
in the parlor, greeting the folks that 
come late, she didn’t have a minute to 
see to things in the dining room. And 
there’s no depending on servants now- 
adays, that’s as plain as the nose on 
your face! My Susan, that’s lived 
with me these fifteen years, could ’a’ 
got up a better tea than that, and 
served things hot, too!” 


Soon came the answer thick and wide, 
And eagerly we looked inside. 

’T was just a beauty, heaped with lots 
And piles of sweet forget-me-nots. 
And verses, too: “Dear loves of mine, 
I sure will be your valentine! 

Your love is sweeter than the flowers 
That perfume all the summer hours. 
Each night, before my eyelids close, 
I kiss with ardor every rose. 
Good-bye! As long as sunbeams shine 
Tll be your loving valentine.” 
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As It Appears in the Home Interests of 
the Middle West, Centering in Chicago 


MOST interesting movement on 

foot in Chicago is the school of 

domestic arts and science, which 
is quite unlike any other institution of 
which I happen to know. It is not so 
much a “school” in the academic sense 
as it is a circle for the promulgation 
of domestic ideas. Of course there 
are classes in all branches of household 
management and affairs, from kitchen 
to sewing room, but it is in its novel 
methods of applying and of teaching 
others to apply domestic science in a 
practical and helpful manner that one 
finds so much of interest in the plan of 
the school. As an instance, the dif- 
ficulty in obtaining efficient matrons 
and housekeepers for institutions and 
private homes suggested to Miss Isabel 
D. Bullard, the director of the school, 
the idea of the special training of 
women to fit such positions. The re- 
sults have been most gratifying, and 
no longer should we be dependent 
upon unskilled and untrained persons 
in these capacities. Not only is the 
prospective housekeeper trained in all 
things pertaining to the manual duties 
of her position, but she receives inval- 
uable instruction on questions touching 
the management of servants, and the 
ethics of her undertaking as_ well. 
Again, it is part of the plan of this 
school to promote discussion of house- 
hold problems among women by 
arranging meetings for such discus- 
sion. Then there are classes and 
lectures arranged for children, and for 
young women just out of school. Miss 
Bullard assures me that the fathers of 
these girls take quite as much interest 
in their attendance as do their mothers. 
In the dressmaking course attention is 
given to a study of the human form as 


applied to designing, fit, apparel. If 
only some of the modistes of whom I 
have known would take the hint! 

The following list of lectures from 
one of the courses in household deco- 
ration is selected at random as showing 
how interesting household affairs be- 
come when their proper understanding 
uplifts them from the supposition of 
drudgery: Pictures, Decoration and 
Arrangement of a Young Girl’s Room, 
Linens, Embroideries, Kitchen Fur- 
nishings, Rugs, Furniture. 


N the space of five short years 

Chicago has awakened from her 

suspicious tolerance of art to a 
generous welcoming of every sincere 
phase of painting, sculpture, the 
graphic and the decorative arts. There 
is no city in all America where so 
much originality is to be found in the 
alembic. The arts and crafts society 
and its exhibitions are potent factors 
in influencing and developing public 
taste, and these two influences have 
actually suggested nearly all of the 
more noticeable manufactures along the 
lines of furniture and furnishings 
throughout the whole northwest. The 
interest taken in such matters at Hull 
House amazes the visitor who has not 
expected such things. There every 
phase of art craftsmanship is taught 
and practiced to its extent. There are 
looms where rugs and fabrics are 
woven, potter’s wheels on which clays 
are slung into beautiful vases, and 
kilns where these are baked and 
wherein their enamels are set. Then 
there are workers in silver, the famous 
bookbinders, until one feels that here 
at least is to be realized the dream of 
William Morris. Nowhere else in 
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America is anything to be found so 
complete in equipment or more replete 
with interest. The encouraging part 


of it all lies in the fact that such 
things are not mere fads in the west 
but taken up with an enthusiasm and 
sincerity which convert the skeptical. 


ISS RUTH L. GREELEY, a 

young woman of Winnetka, 

Illinois, has founded a notable 
charity in Chicago in connection with 
the children’s home and aid society. 
It is the finding of suitable homes for 
women who have children—women 
who have been forced by the ill-usage 
of their husbands to provide homes 
and clothing for their children, wid- 
ows who may be able to maintain their 
homes no longer and support their 
children, or pay for boarding them in 
a children’s home, but who still strug- 
gle to keep their babies under their 
own care, and many times young de- 
serted mothers who need homes and 
kindly help. Miss Greeley had been 
interested in some attempts of this 
sort in connection with the public 
charities of Philadelphia, New York 
and Boston, and has devoted herself to 
the new work in Chicago, not only 
fostering it nominally but actually 
taking upon her shoulders the work in 
connection with it and devoting her 
resources to its needs. This certainly 
is a noble example of the self-sacrifice 
of a cultured young woman who has 
rather chosen to minister to a great 
need than selfishly to devote herself to 
the mere pursuit of a society life. 
Miss Greeley began by inserting an 
advertisement in one of the papers, 
reading: “Wanted—A situation for 
a mother and child.” Immediately 
seventy-nine replies were received, and 
of course it was an easy matter to find 
the mothers in need of work who 
could fill the places. Naturally it is 
more difficult for a woman with a child 
to secure work than for one without 
children, and many mothers scarcely 
know how to go about it. That is 
where Miss Greeley’s plan solved a 
problem, and the ultimate result of 
such a movement cannot help but 
reduce the number of cases of child 
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abandonment. The first impulse of 
some woman driven nearly to despera- 
tion may be, as Miss Greeley says, to 
give up the child which seems to 
stand between her and the opportunity 
of earning a living; but when her 
responsibility to the child is pointed 
out to her, and the way of its fulfill- 
ment offered, this same mother is gen- 
erally ready and thankful to accept the 
means to meet her maternal obligations. 


ISS GREELEY has met with the 
hearty co-operation of all the 
officers of the children’s home 

and aid society (where are the head- 
quarters of her work), and particularly 
from Hastings H. Hart, LL D, super- 
intendent, and Mrs Martha P. Falconer, 
the assistant superintendent. Dr Hart, 
Mrs Falconer and other leaders in 
charities in the west have accomplished 
much in the doing away with what one 
might call the “orphan asylum policy,” 
the children’s home and aid society 
seeking rather to find a home for 
every child rather than a mere refuge 
for children. I have been told that the 
average number of children in asylums 
in Chicago is four thousand, against 
twenty-four thousand in New York city. 


N the little town of Wausau, Wiscon- 
sin, is a group of persons who sit 
under The Green Pine Tree; at least 

they have a pine tree sign and a pine 
tree headquarters. They strenuously 
desire to emulate art-craftsmanship in 
printing, in designing, in illuminating. 
and in “making things.” This is their 
creed : 

We believe in God in man. 

We believe that within ourselves lies 

heaven and hell. 
We believe that everything is inspir- 
ing that is inspiring. © 

We believe in Nature, animate and 

inanimate. 

We believe that each day is a step 

in the ladder that leads up. 
We believe in the clean hand, the 
clean mind, the clean heart. 

We believe in expressing the soul’s 

best thought in the hands’ best work. 

We believe in honesty and sincerity, 

with energy. 
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We believe in beauty and simplicity, 
with utility. 

We believe in the dignity of toil and 
the joy of work and that we shall win 
back art to our daily labor. 


te township high school ir Joliet, 
Illinois, may be taken as a typical 

high school in the middle west. 
Therein are business courses extended 


This “wisdom” of the 
philosophers has something 
reminiscent about it, but 
that is all right, for I be- 
lieve they have never at- 
tempted to pretend they 
were not following the path 
already well trodden down 
by Fra Elbertus Hubbard 
from East Aurora out in 
every profitable direction, in 
number quite putting in the shade those 
proverbial roads to Rome. Whether or 
not these philosophers practice their 
preachments or whether or not they 
really believe the startling credo “that 
everything is inspiring that is inspir- 
ing,” is not for me to discuss when it 
is far more interesting to note that 
these promulgators are bringing a note 
of the great arts and crafts movement 
into northeastern Wisconsin, where 
only lumber has held sway before. Let 
it be freely admitted that the philos- 
ophers are not original, that they are 
more or less of what I once heard 
Eugene Field term rehashe, yet theirs 
is the credit of bringing into their 
desert an oasis; even a secondhand 
oasis is better than none when there 
are thirsty camels a-loitering. 


N original society in Chicago bears 
for its name The Industrial Art 
League, and has the following 

unique aims, which deserve to have 
appreciation heaped upon them: 

1. To provide workshops and tools 
for the use of guilds of artists and 
craftsmen, and means for the exhibi- 
tion and sale of their products. 

2. To give instruction in the arts 
and crafts. 

3. To establish industrial art libra- 
ries and museums, and a press for the 
publication of a journal of the arts and 
crafts and other literature, and for the 
duplication of designs, etc. 

4. By publication and other appro- 
priate means to promote the arts and 
crafts 


The ‘‘Green Pine Tree"’ 


to its girl students, but not one depart- 
ment of domestic science. Is it that 
taxpayers who cheerfully give money 
to prepare their daughters for clerk- 
ships feel themselves too poor to 
enable them to learn that very gentle 
art of homemaking? Alice Ingham 
declares that too many influences of 
modern life are making wage-earners 
of American women, to their neglect 
of good housekeeping, but, fortunately, 
the great western cities are stemming 
this unwise tide by dikes of domestic 
science courses, so that another genera- 
tion of their high school girls will 
turn their attention to becoming as 
thrifty housewives as their New Eng- 
land grandmothers. 


OTH east and west there seems to 
prevail the idea that the famous 
institution of Hull House, Chi- 

cago, has to do with some propaganda. 
This is error, and it may be interesting 
to quote the words of its founder, Miss 
Jane Addams, in this connection: 
“This settlement,” says Miss Addams, 
“jis an experimental effort to aid in the 
solution of the social and industrial 
problems which are engendered by the 
modern conditions of life in a great 
city. It insists that these problems are 
not confined to any one portion of a 
city. It is an attempt to relieve at the 
same time the overaccumulation at one 
end of society and the destitution at 
the other, but it assumes that this over- 
accumulation and destitution is most 
sorely felt in the things that pertain to 
social and educational advantage. From 
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its very nature it can stand for no polit- 
ical or social propaganda. It must, in 
a sense, give the warm welcome of an 
inn to all such propagandas, if per- 
chance one of them be found an angel. 
The one thing to be dreaded in the set- 
tlement is that it lose its flexibility, its 
power of quick adaptation, its readiness 
to change its methods as its environ- 
ment may demand. It must be open 
to conviction and must have a deep and 
abiding sense of tolerance. It must be 
hospitable and ready for experiment. 
It must be grounded in‘a philosophy 
whose foundation is on the solidarity 
of the human race, a philosophy which 
will not waver when the race happens 
to be represented by a drunken woman 
of an idiot boy.” 


HEN the compulsory education 

law was enacted in Illinois, in 

1887, a problem arose to con- 
front the truant officers. Hundreds of 
children were remaining away from 
school because they had not sufficient 
clothing, or decent enough, and whose 
parents were too poor to provide proper 
school garments for their children. 
Mrs Murray F. Tuley was one of those 
deeply moved by these stories of desti- 
tution. Mrs Tuley set about devising 
a plan of relief, and from this energetic 
woman’s initiative has sprung the 
school children’s aid society. Through 
this society 3579 of the 256,852 chil- 
dren below the high school grade 
enrolled in Chicago alone, or fourteen 
out of every 1000, received aid last 
year, $4923 having been donated by 
school children themselves, since every 
year now before Thanksgiving the 
public school children bring their 
pennies to the treasurer of the society 
for the purpose as a Thanksgiving 
offering. That the plan of the school 
children’s aid society does not have a 
tendency to encourage pauperism, is 
shown by the fact that it has seldom 
been necessary to give aid to the same 
family for two successive years. Mrs 
J. O. Lee, president of the society, 
and Mrs Martha T. Vaughn, vice- 
president, together with the other 
officers, have so perfected the plans of 
the organization that the cost of ad- 
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ministering a sum of nearly $6000 has 
been brought to only $51.10, or at the 
rate of eighty-eight cents for each $100. 
The whole work of this society sug- 
gests the application of its plan in 
other sections of the country, and it 
is a brave, noble work of paramount 
importance. 


RUMMAGE sale was recently 

held in Minneapolis by the 

ladies’ society of a struggling 
parish. In their canvass for unique 
donations they were so unwise as to 
accept the gift of a cow. This bovine 
bit of bounty had possibly celebrated 
her golden anniversary, but the ladies 
were so intent on obtaining articles for 
the sale that they joyfully accepted the 
animal without inquiring into her 
lacteal propensities or lack of them. 
At last the great day of rummage 
arrived, but alas! no one could be per- 
suaded to rummage for the cow. In 
vain did the officers of the society 
hold forth alluring propositions involv- 
ing the cow; no one cared to possess 
an elephant that was white, even if it 
appeared to be a cow which wasn’t. 
The result of this state in affairs was 
terrible! All the proceeds of the sale 
went toward hay for the cow instead 
of cushions for the pews, and the poor 
“critter” seems indisposed to shuffle off 
this cattle coil. 


N the west dress reform is again on 
the boards. Miss E. A. W. Hoswell 
and Mrs Agnes A. Holmes have 

given voice in the press to their opin- 
ions, which are sensible and interest- 
ing. The former writer declares that 
when one can behold a woman and not 
be forced to think on her raiment, 
and when a newspaper can report a 
woman’s meeting without giving pre- 
cedence to her costume, then will 
another true victory be achieved. Yet I 
wonder if ever it will be possible for 
us to forget the feathers which make 
the bird interesting. I suppose, as 
Mrs Holmes suggests, that dress reform 
must be an elimination of the gaudy, 
of dashingness, and of extremes in 
costume, and that the gown of to-mor- 
row shall be only a thing in the 
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simple beauty and worth of its hues, 
its color and its decoration; it will be 
a matter of comparing the loveliness 
of the thrush with the obtrusive splen- 
lor of the bird of paradise. At least 
aeither of these writers is thinking of 
Or Mary Walker’s innovations. 


\ TRIBUTE TO DEAN TALBOT, FROM THE PEN 
OF ELLA MORRIS KRETSCHMAR 
HE University of Chicago is 
acquiring a reputation for rapac- 
ity—not in the ordinary sense, 
ut as an educational vortex for the 
lrawing to itself of everything that is 
vest, most desirable. It is not sur- 
rising that Wellesley 
‘ollege lost Miss Mar- 
on Talbot to the great 
middle west university 
it its very opening. 
Nor is it less surpris- 
ing that Miss Talbot 
is making a unique 
and enviable record in 
her present field. Born 
in New England, Miss 
Talbot received her 
early education at the 
Chauncey Hall school, 
Boston, and in Ger- 
many and Switzerland. 
Such is the woman 
who to-day is dean of 
women, head of Green 
hall, and associate professor of sanitary 
science in the University of Chicago. 
As administrative officer she holds 
the title “dean of women.” As adviser, 
she registers all the women students 
who, over twenty-one years of age, show 
their ability to follow special lines of 
work, and are allowed to do so. The 
problems arising in connection with 
this body of students are individual 
ones, requiring great tact, insight and 
sympathy on the part of the dean. 
Miss Talbot has also to superintend 
the registration of the undergraduate 
women for physical culture and to pass 
on all unusual situations in which 
women students may be involved—as 
the curbing of the efforts of the over- 
ambitious girl, the stimulating of the 
idle, the regulating or removal of the 
frivolous, 
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But perhaps the most valuable part 
of Miss Talbot’s duties may not be 
defined—being the unexpected ones 
growing out of the constantly chang- 
ing conditions of a complex com- 
munity life, each day bringing her new 
opportunities for directing public 
sentiment, upholding fine ideals, and 
setting standards of -dignity and 
scholarship. 

As a member of the faculty, Miss 
Talbot gives instruction in sanitation, 
hygiene and household economy. Her 
work is of a highly scientific character, 
and attracts men as well as women. 

It so happens that I saw the be- 
loved dean last spring 
under circumstances 
which would cause me 
to answer, if asked for 
an opinion as to her 
qualifications, “She is 
worthy to stand in her 
place.” 

It was a pitiful and 
brief college tragedy ; 
—two bright students, 
an innocent “lark” in 
the early morning in- 
volving a row on the 
lake for the gathering 
of roses on a nearby 
island; a snag; an 
upturned boat; two 
young lives put out; 
two homes made desolate beyond the 
telling. 

As dean of women, upon Miss Tal- 
bot fell the first weight of the awful 
shock ; and seeing her three weeks after 
the event, she appeared to me changed, 
as by a crushing sorrow. She had 
always seemed so calm, self-contained, 
poised beyond disturbing—that the 
evidence of such a loving heart, such 
sensitiveness of temperament (and 
conscience) was a revelation which 
compelled the mutual comment—“she 
is one to whom girls may well be 
intrusted.” 

And though Miss Talbot’s sound 
intellectual qualifications may be, in- 
deed are, her “title to place,” her 
womanly nature may well count for 
much in the minds of parents whose 
daughters are at the university, 
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FEW interesting 
and attractive 
rooms are pictured 
in this department this month, supple- 
menting the views of the successful 
house designed by Miss Rockfellow and 
described on Page 157. The three 
accompanying illustrations offer variety 
and suggestion. As was remarked in 
an earlier issue of the magazine, in 
order to secure the largest measure of 
newness and suggestion it is sometimes 
desirable to picture apartments which 
are above the average of expense. The 
reader can then adapt and utilize the 
ideas and principles, as is done in other 
departments of work. 
A nursery used exclusively as such 
is comparatively rare now in the United 
States in dwellings of moderate size. 
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It sometimes happens, though, that an 
unused room can be fitted up at no 
great outlay and be rendered of real 
service to the parents as well as the 
children in its power to entertain and 
instruct. The room here illustrated is 
not expensive. Amateur house furnish- 
ers and decorators can utilize the idea 
and make a still less expensive arrange- 
ment with results almost or quite as 
attractive. The whole house, nowadays, 
is usually the children’s playroom, and 
with good reason and sense. The in- 
teresting frieze in this nursery, when 
the room shall have been outgrown, will 
not be scorned by the older person who 
may take the room for his or her own 
purposes. 

Those who are planning summer 
homes will be particularly interested in 


In this nursery, illustrated from a photograph by Alice M. Kellogg, the fireplace is faced with a 
atterned tile printed in harmonious colorings. The space above the mantel is filled with a Dutch 
andscape that is also carried along the upper part of the entire side walls as a frieze. A wide bay 

window brings in light from three different exposures and makes an opportunity for plant boxes. At 
the end of the room an archway divides the bed from the other part. The woodwork is of cypress 
stained in a soft, dark nut brown. The wall below the picture frieze is covered with a plain green 
paper that repeats one of the tones of the frieze. A practical feature is a large closet that is divided 
with shelves and drawers at a hight within a child’s reach. The room is situated at the extreme end 
of the house, near the bathroom and back stairs, 
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Suggestions for fireplace, window and wainscot, to say nothing of the pool table, which few 
of us can afford 


the fireplace, mantel, window and 
wainscot of the billiard room on this 
page. 


The distinctive features of the com- 
bined library and living room at the 


foot of the page are the lighting from a 
great window, the disposition of the 
books and the window with tiny panes 
of colored glass which opens into the 
hall, revealing glimpses of the stairway. 


ont 


A conspicuously comfortable, well-lighted and attractive library and living room combined 
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A City Which Drinks from the Sewage 


By Joun W. Corcoran 


HE sewage of the city of Berlin, 
Germany, is disposed of by con- 
veying the liquid matter through 

a system of “canalization” from the 
city proper to remote districts, one upon 
the north and the other upon the south 
side of the city. The sewage farm 
upon the north is called Blandenburg, 
and the other Mallowe. Blandenburg, 
the larger, lies about eight miles from 
the city and consists of low, flat lands. 
Technically, I believe the system is 
called irrigation, as distinguished from 
the system employed in the United 
States, which is called filtration, though 
I confess it is difficult to determine 
from observation any great difference 
between the two. 

The German plan consists in deposit- 
ing the sewage upon this farm, dis- 
charging it at various points so as 
to make the distribution equal and 
uniform. At various points wells or 
reservoirs are established, and by the 
use of a simple wooden appliance the 
sewage is held or discharged, as the 
management of the farm requires. 
Sewage beds in the sense that they are 
understood in the Massachusetts filtra- 
tion system are not prepared. The con- 
tents of the little reservoirs just 
referred to are spread by gravity over 
small sewage fields, the surfaces of 
which are practically as nature left 
them. Vegetables, fruit trees, shrubs 
and things of similar growth assist in 
taking up the sewage by natural proc- 
esses, and the earth does the rest by 
absorption, the air and atmosphere 
assisting. The organic matter is thus 
discharged in vegetable growth and the 
liquid is carried off through the pores 
of the earth. The farm is a garden of 
all the beautiful things that nature 
produces, and the product is sold on 
the provision counters of the city. 


NoTe—The efficacy of thorough filtration, such 
as American cities practice’ upon river water, is 
here strikingly demonstrated. Filtration in this 
way is said by bacteriologists to remove about 99 
per cent of the disease germs from se ; the 
remaining 1 per cent d 


used through the water 
supply of a great city is believed to be harmless. 


The interesting feature of this par- 
ticular farm is that the effluent o1 
resulting water is so purified that it is 
collected in a reservoir and pumpec 
thence back to Berlin, to replenish th: 
domestic water supply. 

Sanitary engineers advise alternate 
use of these filtration beds, for the pur- 
pose, among others, as is stated, of 
giving the beds “a rest,” upon the 
theory that they will do better work 
if used only intermittently. 

The same results are in a measure 
sought here under our scheme of filtra- 
tion. The striking difference is that 
under the latter method of sewage dis- 
posal, beds have to be made into which 
the sewage is driven by pressure or 
gravity; these beds are made of a sandy 
material and constructed in layers, the 
coarsest of which is at the bottom and 
the finest at the top. This arrange- 
ment of material is made for the pur- 
pose of filtering the sewage. It ought 
to be said in this connection that the 
coarser and heavier matter in the sew- 
ers is taken out in the settling basin at 
the pumping station, so that the filter- 
ing beds have to deal with the lighter 
liquid matter in the sewage. It must 
be added, to be accurate, that some 
heavy matter finds its way to the sew- 
age beds; this is taken up by raking it 
off after the sewage bed dries, or by the 
vegetable growth, sometimes natural, 
and sometimes obtained by planting, as 
at Brockton, Massachusetts. Effluent 
from these filtration beds is said to be 
chemically pure, and fit for domestic 
use. In Clinton, Massachusetts, no 
attempt is made to return the purified 
water to the water system, simply be- 
cause it comes out at a point too low to 
secure it by gravity and there is no 
necessity to secure it by pumping. The 
American system, it would seem, is 
the more elaborate, and perhaps the 
more effective. However, I could learn 
of no complaint in Berlin as to the 
sufficiency or the effectiveness of its 
system. 
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66 ELL, this is a fix,” said Con- 
way, shortly, after a moment 
or two of listening to hear 

tie sound of the retreating footsteps 
avove. His hand dropped from its 
hold on Alethea’s as he took a match 
from his ease and lighted it to view 
the scene. 

Alethea still had the sentiment of 
citlhood, which, once set springing, 
maintains its current through any 
environment, however unromantic. 
she had been conscious of partnership 
in a gay and perilous pleasure, with 
that secret daring which was one of her 
unsuspected characteristics, and was 
quick now to feel the withdrawal of 
his mood. 

For Conway’s sentiment was that of 
a man of thirty, who has its manifes- 
tations under distinct control; he takes 
it up or leaves it off at will. In the 
present instance the tender tone of a 
moment before had entirely left him, 
as she sensitively felt; he had, in fact, 
all the irritation of the man who has 
let a woman get into an awkward sit- 
uation; he would have characterized 
another fellow as a “jay.” 

The lighted match revealed a black, 
cavernous depth, with the black pillar 
of the furnace rising in the midst, and 
the black gleam of coal heaps at either 
side. The fire in the furnace had been 
deadened for the night, and was black 
too. Another and yet another match 
showed that there were no windows in 
this section, but a slanting cellar door, 


barred on the outside, and padlocked, 
as both remembered, in the old- 
fashioned way. 

“You can’t open it,” said Alethea. 

Conway made no answer, he was 
studying the door thoughtfully, and 
fingering the big rusty hinges on the 
inside. Then he went back into the 
cavern, his presence only to be inferred 
from the intermittent spark of the 
match; when he came back he was 
carrying something. 

“Now you can take the case and 
light the matches for me,” he said in a 
tone of satisfaction that seemed to 
make her a partner in it once more. 
“Don’t burn your fingers.” 

She saw that he had a_ hatchet. 
“You’re not going to chop the door 
down ?” 

“No, that would make too much 
noise. You'll see.” 

He slipped the edge of the hatchet 
into one of the large screws in the 
hinge like an enormous screwdriver, 
turning it half way and taking it out, 
so that he could turn it again, 
patiently putting it back if it slipped, 
with his eyes fixed in one place. Ale- 
thea saw him bending over and turn- 
ing his hatchet, and still bending, 
through the voleanic waves of darkness 
set in motion by her taper match. 
Presently something clinked upon the 
floor, where he had thrown it. 

“One screw out,” he said, tersely. 

“How many more?” 

“Two in this hinge, three in the 
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it around her with an air of tenderly passionate possession ”’ 
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“There are only two matches left,” 
~iid Alethea. 

“Never mind, I can feel my way 
now all right.” 

She stood for what seemed a long 
ime, hearing him breathe and hearing 
he recurrent slips of the hatchet ; while 
.e worked and worked and gave no 
ign. But at last he said cheerily, 
‘It’s all right, now.” 

The next minute he had bent the 
loor outward, and helped her up the 
-teps, and straight out on to the daz- 
sling crust of the snow under a moon 
that poured its high light down upon 
hem from the heavens. They stood 
nthralled and speechless. 

It all looked traditionally pure and 
peaceful, and very cold. The forms of 
Conway and Alethea made long, blue 
shadows upon the icy waste, but they 
*hemselves took on a poignant and 
fantastic beauty between this glitter- 
ing white expanse of snow and the 
gleaming white radiance above. His 
lithe, well knit, straight figure had the 
lines and the poise of the song-heroes, 
as he threw his head back and lifted 
his face to the moonlight. His lips 
lost the mold of deliberateness or that 
other cast of humor, and became gentle 
and very sweet; his eyes showed the 
rays from the fire within. Alethea’s 
trailing black dress lay upon the snow, 
her head drooped a little, her wavy 
hair had become loosened in this wild 
flight, and lay in curling tendrils 
against her cheek and the bare white 
circle of her throat; the atmosphere 
of delicate brightness around her, ever 
to be felt, seemed actually visible. 
Neither seemed to look at the other; 
it was like the spirit translation which 
needs no material means of sense. 
There was even a bloom upon the cold, 
which kept it from being felt. There 
was only a white, intoxicating, spark- 
ling joy. 

“It’s great, isn’t it?” said Conway, 
after some moments, drawing a long 
breath. He turned his eyes upon her 
for a fleeting instant and shifted them 
again, as if the beauty were too deep. 
She did not know whether she had 
answered or not. The burden of each 
thought was far away from the other, 
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yet they were one in the unison 
of it; the keynote of this moonlight 
sonata was the words, “I remember.” 
Strange that to remember a_ past 
should seem to make the future one! 

“You haven’t a thing around you,” 
said Conway. His voice sounded odd 
in this white stillness. He began to 
take off his coat. 

“No!” said Alethea, daintily, shrug- 
ging her shoulders. 

“Nonsense!” He wrapped it around 
her with an air of tenderly passionate 
possession, a caress in his finger tips, 
lifting a strand of hair elaborately out 
of the way of the garment. Her hair 
was always a lovely thing, softly curl- 
ing and smelling of violets. 

“Of course you're in slippers—on 
such a night! Just like a woman. 
Here, stand on the back steps; they’re 
clear of snow. I’m going to recon- 
noiter.” 

He came back to say: “The windows 
are bolted all too well. Do you know 
what time it is?” 

“No,” said Alethea, smiling starrily, 
with a potent faith in him not to 
be daunted; she had no care; this was 
his responsibility, not hers. 

“Tt’s a quarter to 1. Hark, there’s 
the train; I'll wait till it gets a 
little nearer.” He had mounted on an 
oil barrel below the window of the 
kitchen pantry and as the engine sent 
forth its long midnight screech she 
heard a simultaneous crash; a pane of 
glass had been knocked in. The win- 
dow was pushed up, she saw him 
scramble up and through it. The 
door behind her was opened. 

“Come in,” said Conway, with the 
ring of relief in his words. 

Together they stole back through 
the house to the deserted parlor. The 
fire had died down, only a few sparks 
remaining. Conway noiselessly lighted 
the gas a little in the hall and sent a 
dim ray up the stairway. 

“We must go up very softly,” 
whispered Alethea. She put out her 
hand. “Good-night.” 

“All right, you go first,” said Con- 
way. His voice had all the tenderness 
of a lover. “Good night, good night. 
liebste freundin—sweetest friend.” He 
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hair out of her eyes with the intimate 
protecting touch one gives to a child, 
and smiled at her with the relief of 
one who has passed a* danger. He 
looked as if he must kiss her, but he 
did not. 

“Sleep well.” 


“Oh, I shall,” said Alethea. She 


bent over and slid off her small high- 
heeled slippers, and holding them both 
in one hand, stole up the stairs noise- 
lessly on her delicately stockinged 
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took her hand in his, and brushed the . 


‘“*Turning back... to wave a last adieu”’ 


feet, turning back when she neared 
the top to wave a last adieu. He 
watched her with his fingers on the 
gas burner, until she had gained the 
upper flight, then turned out the light 
and taking off his own shoes went up 
himself. His tone and his look had 
been the tone and the look of a lover, 
but he had said no lover’s word. Dur- 
ing all his work he had felt her pres- 
ence headily near him; through the 
thrill of it he had wondered— 

Under the inherently impulsive, hot, 
boyish nature was the cool stratum of 
reason that makes the man. He must 
think this thing out for himself. 

“Sleep well,” he had said, but it was 
far into the morning when Alethea’s 


white eyelids closed, with her arms 
crossed above her head. She was 
wakened it seemed all too soon by a 
knocking at the door, and the voice of 
Sarah. 

“There’s a man downstairs to see 
you about orderin’ ice for the summer, 
ma’am.” 

“Tce for the summer! Tell him I 
don’t want any.” She jumped out of 
bed with a sudden consternation. “A 
man to see me now? Why, what time 
is it?” 

“Tt’s goin’ on for 9 o’clock, ma’am.” 

“Goodness !” said Alethea, beginning 
wildly to dress. “I'll be down in a few 
minutes, Sarah. Is everything all 
right downstairs ?” 
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“No ma’am, it is not.” 
“What? Where’s Bridget?” 

“She’s afther havin’ a sort of a fit, 
ma’am.” 

“A fit!” 

“Well, not exactly a fit—but a sort 
of a fit, like.” It was Sarah’s mill- 
stream utterance now. “When I come 
down to the kitchen the range was 
black out; the man he haven’t sent the 
grate yet—an’ Bridget lyin’ her len’th 
on the floor, as you might say uncon- 
scious-like. It took meself and Mr 
Conway holdin’ her to keep her from 
weltin’ herself with her two hands, and 
doin’ herself an injury. He’s afther 
sendin’ her sister’s little boy for her 
now, on his own way to the early 
train.” 

“Mr Conway gone?” 

“Yes, ma’am. He says if the ex- 
press comes for his trunk will you give 
it to’em. He’s afther leavin’ for good. 
But the ladies is all sittin’ in the par- 
lor this long time, waitin’ for their 
breakfast, with Mrs Brulwyne goin’ on 
awful, and not a wink of sleep among 
’em last night by reason of the bur- 
glars.” 

“Burglars!” said Alethea, guiltily. 

“Yes, ma’am. They broke the long 
window in the pantry and the cellar 
door is wrenched.” 

“Why on earth didn’t you wake me 
before?” groaned Alethea. 

“T didn’t like to be disturbin’ you,” 
said the futile Sarah. 

As Sarah went down, a hurried foot- 
step came up. There was another 
knock at the door. 

“Miss Bennett ?” 

“Yes, Miss Honora, I’ll be down in 
a minute.” 

“Tf you could kindly let us know 
where the alcohol is so that I could 
heat a little milk in the chafing-dish for 
Sister.”’ Miss Coslett’s voice was agi- 
tated. “She is getting a little faint.” 

“Make Sarah get it for you,” said 
Alethea in a firm voice. “She knows 
where it is, and I will be down at 
once.” 

Oh, but the birthday glamour had 
left with a vengeance! Conway had 
not only gone off early to avoid seeing 
her, but he was to send for his trunk, 
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he must then be going to leave for 
good, as Sarah said, and without 
further farewell. How could it be 
possible? Yet such things were—a 
hundred instances returned to her. 
Men did such things! A chill and bit- 
ter contempt for herself, for him, for 
all the soft thoughts and palpitating 
fancies of the night before, iced the 
blood that flowed to her heart and aged 
her by ten years. She felt at once 
indescribably cheapened and revolted 
as the swift thoughts hurtled through 
her mind, making her fingers shake 
ineffectively as they tried to hook and 
tie. No, he would not go without any 
word—she would hear from him, after 
a fashion. She could picture Florrie’s 
saying that he wasn’t the kind of a 
gentleman to skip his board, he would 
send her a cheque. Ah, but her pride 
was whipped bare! 

She slipped downstairs past the 
stony visages in the parlor, and hurried 
to see about serving what she could, 
setting different things upon the table, 
with Sarah following her and. plucking 
inanely at whatever she touched. 

“Miss Bennett!” 

“Yes, Mrs Brulwyne.” There was a 
new tone in Alethea’s voice. She 
dropped down into her place by the 
table, and faced her accusers. Mrs 
Brulwyne’s huddled slop-shop gown, 
her small, dark, protruding face, 
her narrow, vindictive eyes and old, 
misshapen lips brought the turning 
point. 

“When will breakfast be ready?” 

“There will be no more breakfast 
than this,” said Alethea, calmly. She 
pointed to some uncooked cereals and 
bread, and a pitcher of milk. 

“What?” 

“Tt’s ready now, all there is.” She 
raised her voice to the other room. 
“Will you kindly come in now? I can 
cook eggs on the chafing-dish, but any- 
thing more is unfortunately impos- 
sible. There is no fire.” 

“Eggs cooked in the chafing-dish 
sounds very appetizing,” murmured 
Miss Coslett, wan, but considerate 
always. 

“This is no breakfast!” said Mrs 
Brulwyne, passionately. “My son-in- 
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law pays for my breakfast, and I won’t 


be cheated out of it. Ill not stay 
another day. Ill have the law on 
you! I'll have you arrested for getting 
money under false pretenses. I call 
Mrs Meyers to witness—” 

“Pray, madam, let my name alone,” 
said Mrs Meyers, quivering with 
wrath. Mrs Meyers looked gray, the 
deep lines in her face seemed to have 
sunken by an inch. She addressed 
herself to Alethea. 

“It is a great mistake, a very great 
mistake, Miss Bennett, let me tell you, 
to take persons of this class under your 
roof. When their own relatives can- 
not stand their table manners, other 
people of refinement should not be 
called upon to endure them. Florrie 
knows the struggle I have had with 
myself repeatedly before I could make 
up my mind to sit at the table with 
Mrs Brulwyne. I have been sorry for 
Mrs Brulwyne on account of her 
daughter’s unnatural behavior to her. 
I spent one hour in her room yester- 
day trying to soothe the feelings of a 
neglected mother, but when she goes 
secretly into the kitchen as she did 
this morning and pours all the cream 
on saucer after saucer full of shredded 
screenings, as Sarah can testify, while 
my daughter Florence and I had 
been awake since midnight, starving” 
—Mrs Meyers raised her handkerchief 
to her eyes in trembling agitation. 

“Yes, it’s very trying,” said Alethea. 

“But even if I could stand Mrs 
Brulwyne any longer,” went on Mrs 
Meyers, tumultuously, “even if I could 
stand the uncertainty about the meals 
—I have tried to make allowances, 
Miss Bennett, but when a _ person’s 
digestion is sensitive it has to be con- 
sidered—even if I could stand all this, 
after the attempt on this house last 
night by burglars, I could not feel that 
it was safe for my daughter Florence 


‘or myself to remain another night 


without a man in the house, now that 
Mr Conway has left so unexpectedly. 
Of course we took the rooms for the 
winter, but I must tell you that Flor- 
ence has gone out now to inquire about 
getting accommodations at once.” 


“T think you have all of you every 


justification in leaving,” said Alethea, 
with a polite smile. 

It was only what she expected when 
a little later Miss Honora’s gentle, 
deprecating voice begged an audience 
of her. She was so sorry, but Sister’s 
health—she hoped Miss _ Bennett 
would forgive their very sudden mov- 
ing, this morning, but as they were 
only having a holiday this week— 

“Why, yes,” said Alethea, “suit your 
own convenience.” 

It was all that she could expect, in 
her position, that people should suit 
their own convenience. 

“And of course,” said Miss Honora, 
simply, “as we’re leaving without any 
warning—Sister and I know what it is 
to have to depend on our own resources 
—we want to pay ahead for the two 
weeks remaining in the month—my 
dear! Now you mustn’t let the tears 
come in your eyes. It’s only cus- 
tomary.” 

“It may be customary with you,” 
said Alethea, with all her heart, “but 
I’ve given nothing really in exchange 
for what I’ve received from you 
already. I can’t take it, dear Miss 
Honora.” 

She forced the tears back, but the 
starved heart felt its need the more 
after this crumb of comfort had been 
offered it. 

The day wore on amid preparation 
for and bustle of departure. Conway’s 
trunk went betimes, Alethea held the 
receipt for it. Bridget and the grate 
had both appeared at noon, but the 
paying guests had gone, the Meyerses 
to Mrs Hurd’s She had heard Mrs 
Meyers confiding to Miss Coslett that 
there was a young gentleman who 
played the cornet at Mrs Hurd’s, a Mr 
Grooler, who was quite “gone on” Flor- 
rie; and Miss Coslett had capped the 
information with news interestedly 
gathered that morning, that Mr Con- 
way was reported to be engaged to a 
young widow in England, who had 
money. 

She sat at last in her own room 
again, in the quiet and peace of the 
deserted house, before the friendly 
mirror, with her hair curling over the 
loose gown that bared her arms. It 
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was with weary irritation that she 
heard a familiar knock. 

“What is it, Sarah?” 

“It’s a letter for you, ma’am; Mr 
Conway was after leavin’ it this morn- 
ing and ’*twas behind the clock I put 
it; it slipped me mind till this same 
minute.” 

“Oh!” said Alethea. 

She took the missive, locked the door 
and sat down once more, looking, 
womanlike, again and again at the out- 
side of it. It was in this that he 
would inform her courteously of his 
departure, having well bethought him- 
self of the sentiment of the night 
before. She was glad at least that he 
should be courteous. It would prob- 
ably contain a cheque. At the very 
thought the blood flamed. Not one 
penny of his had she ever touched; it 
lay as he had given it—cheques, after 
those first bills—in a box in her 
drawer. He didn’t know it, but he had 
been the one guest whose money had 
not paid—not paid for entertainment; 
it was her bread he had eaten. All the 
time, all the time, the thought of him 
—it seemed too bitter to be borne, 
that through poverty and justice to 
those in whose debt she was, his money 
must be used now. Life—life—life— 
why should that one monosyllable beat 
upon her brain? This was life, to 
never be anything more, to have 
neither youth nor money nor love, not 
even a friend; just life to struggle for 
and to be a failure in that struggle! 
If you couldn’t support yourself at all, 
what happened? If you couldn’t die 
when you wanted to? You’d have to! 
For a moment she faced the darkness 
—in the eyes reflected back to her from 
the mirror that showed her a soft, 
hunted, frightened thing, thrust out 
from love, on whom the dogs of a mer- 
cenary war were let slip. 

Her blood reasserted itself. She sat 
up straight and opened the letter. 

Two hours later she was still re-read- 
ing it, this letter in which was no 


cheque, but only Malcolm Conway’s 
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heart. He had written in the night 
watches, when the heart of a man may 
know itself and speak unhindered. 
That masterful joy that still spoke an 
inner humility—those simple, almost 
boyish words that could be said to but 
one alone in this life—there were 
warm tears in her eyes, and a tremor 
on her lips. Ah, how quickly love can 
grow to starry hights, when the word 
of a man sets it springing! 

At the close he said: “If you con- 
sent, I can take you to-morrow to my 
cousin, Mrs Mills, in town, whom I[ 
shall see to-day, and we can be married 
next week, and sail on Saturday, so 
that I can be at my post. It’s a pro- 
saic wooing, dear, but at 5 o’clock this 
afternoon I'll see you.” 

Alethea had taken one of the red 
roses from the vase again to fasten at 
the belt of her plain cloth gown, when 
Sarah knocked once more. 

“Mr Conway’s below.” 

No need to tell her that! It was 
the song of the trumpets, odd and 
sweet and compelling with the child- 
like heart of gladness in it. She came 
toward him with her swift gliding step 
as he sat at the piano, his hands upon 
the keys, the face with the deep-set eyes 
and fine bearded lips turned to her. 
The eyes took note of hers with that 
quick, covert look she knew so well, 
only to change to a triumph, a delight! 
If he kept on with the strain it was 
in subtle service to his sweet lady; it 
brought in vividest picture the emblaz- 
oned scene, the throng in St Peter’s, 
the benediction, the blue sky of Rome 
above, and one thought to both. 

“Yes, we will see it together this 
year,” he assented, smilingly, with a 
quick breath, and took his hands from 
the keys to throw his arm around her 
waist, and draw her gently down upon 
the seat beside him. There was all 
the exhilaration of a boy in the back- 
ward toss of his head as he murmured 
with his joyous eyes upon her: 

“To see everything again with you/ 
Ah, it'll be great, won’t it?” 
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HE early kindergarten friends of 
mine have wrapped themselves in 
philosophy and mysticism that 

defy the efforts of some teachers to 
grasp. At the last meeting I attended 
the leader declared that reason is the 
flower of the soul, working ever 
through the child’s intuition toward 
its perfections. Said she: - 

“Planted deep in the earliest in- 
tuitions of primitive man, moving on 
slowly through the ages to its last and 
highest insight, there has been but one 
thought. The whole kindergarten is 
an appeal to this intuition of unity: 
the final recognition of God is the heart 
and soul of all life. The grass- 
mowing in the mother-play is a story 


in song of human dependence upon 


nature, man and God. The child sees 
so many people working for him, so 
many animals working for him, the 
grain working to grow, God sending 
rain and sunshine to help it—all for 
him. This stirs and vitalizes the dim 
feeling that all life is bound together 
until spontaneously out of the aroused 
feeling springs gratitude.” 

Wishing to have the teachers of the 
lowest primary grades understand as 
fully as possible the work that had 
been done for the children before 
entering the regular school classes, I 
had urged upon the teachers attend- 
ance upon these discourses. 

“Now I see,” said one of them, “why 
the kindergarten children are the most 
helpless in my class. They are taught 
that many people are working for 
them; they see no need of working for 
themselves. They can’t even get their 
own wraps from the hook.” 

At this same meeting the lady- 
apostle said: “Now we see how the 
two things meet, the intuition of the 
child (the intuition, too, of men in the 


childhood of the race) and the insight 
of developed man. This great insight 
becomes the possession of the kinder- 
gartner and its power over her life is 
immeasurable.” 

Perhaps this is what is the matter 
with these ladies—so absorbed in 
insight as to be oblivious of the neces- 
sities demanded by school and parents. 
Cannot a chapter on the necessity of 
outsight be added to the kindergarten 
doctrine ? 

My lecturer claimed that the mother- 
play stirs the sense of human solid- 
arity. “Just as we generate by the 
mother-play the different forms of love, 
so, in the same way, by means of the 
gifts we generate knowledge.” But do 
you, my dear ladies? All the kinder- 
garten theories so far have been rea- 
soned out a priori. It is now time to 
test the result to ascertain whether the 
knowledge really has come. There is 
much testimony from teachers who take 
the children after you that they do 
not know any more—some say even 
less—than the little ones who come to 
school directly from home. James 
Greenough, at the national educational 
convention last summer, said he had 
looked up the records of the kinder- 
garten children who came to his school 
and found them noticeably untaught. 
It is time to get a census of results. 
For kindergartens are becoming public 
institutions paid for with the tax- 
payers’ money. Alongside your claims 
that “the cube is the symbol of God, 
freedom and immortality,” must come 
the inquiry whether the cost of kinder- 
gartens is producing actual results to 
warrant the expenditure. In other 
words, now that you are becoming paid 
public servants, is it not natural to 
expect that the public will want you 
to stop telling it that it does not under- 
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stand the mysticism of Froebel and 
will insist that work shall be done 
which the public cannot only under- 
stand but approve? 

For instance, Nora Archbold—bless 
her dear heart, for she has done a good 
work!—insists that the Mutter-und- 
Kose-Lieder is the kindergarten Bible. 
“Withhold,” says she, “your judgment. 
Turn its pages with reverent spirit and 
you will acknowledge it as an inter- 
preter of life and. a key to its prob- 
lems.” Professor G. Stanley Hall has 
done that, and he suggests that it is 
time to have a revised Mutter-und- 
Kose-Lieder for American boys and 
girls. As many as three other persons 
profoundly interested in the education 
of children have done the same thing 
and find that they care much less for 
Herr Friedrich Wilhelm August 
Froebel, with all his valuable sugges- 
tions, than they do for what exper- 
iment and proof will show to be the 
best education here and now, whoever 
gives it. 

“The kindergartner,” says the man- 
uals, “must be instructed in the truth 
as it is in Froebel.” “Not so,” say 
those who are paying for the schools; 
“the kindergartner must be instructed 
in the truth as it is in the common 
sense of American judgment and must 
be free to recognize as nonsense what- 
ever nonsense she finds, even in Froe- 
bel.” The emotional worship of the 
founder of kindergartens, the salute to 
his picture which is sometimes very 
prettily done by the children, the 
reference to him as He with a capital 
letter, such as is made by my talented 
friend who addresses our mothers’ 
meetings, are not the things most 
needed now. 

I heard a boy of three years boast 
that he is now old enough to be 
spanked. The early, anxious age of 
the kindergarten movement is over 
now. America is going to adopt the 
institution or something like it into 
its school system for its children under 
six years. There is no reason now 
why anyone should hesitate to say 
frankly and without malice what fea- 
tures of it seem to need correction. It 
can do no harm. 


Parents are getting out of patience 
with the lack of responsibility which 
they think is either fostered or not 
corrected in the kindergarten. In 1899 
I asked to have two kindergartens 
added to the school in my control. If 
I did not have them I would ask again 
to-morrow. The young women who 
conduct those kindergartens are not 
inferior by any manner of means to 
any kindergartners or to any teachers 
I know. Scarcely a month passes 
without a request from a parent to let 
a child, under the legal age, get into 
a real school class where some work 
can be done. My friends who admin- 
ister schools in Worcester, Massachu- 
setts, and in New Jersey towns, have 
told me of similar experiences. My 
neighbor’s little girl begs excuse from 
kindergarten because it is “too silly.” 
The primary class teachers commonly 
say that their work is increased from 
five to tenfold by the task of trying 
to teach youngsters who have _ been 
kindergartened. 

These are some of the complaints: 
“The children want praise for every 
trivial act or piece of work.” “They 
must be entertained every minute.” 
“They dislike work more than the 
other children do.” “They are sure of 
everything.” “When I tell them to 
draw a leaf which I put before them 
they make a canoe with an Indian in 
it.” “They do not seem able to grasp 
arithmetic without stories about little 
pigs.” 

The relaxation of obedience is a 
matter of comparison. Everybody 
knows schools where children are alto- 
gether too much repressed. That there 
should be no repression at all is absurd. 
One parent complains that her little 
girl minds her much less readily since 
attending kindergarten. 

The most serious charge, recurring 
now with some frequency, is_ that 
the kindergartens are permanently 
impairing the children’s capacity for 
concentration «nd application. Mr 
Greenough’s statement, to which I 
have referred, is that the kindergarten 
boys are less successful in his school 
than his other boys are. He says a 
consultation of the record of one 
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hundred and fifty Boston boys shows a 
startling similarity in the poor work 
of kindergarten-trained youths. They 
are marked by lack of application. 
They half learn their paradigms; they 
can’t spell; they are not thorough; 
’ they can’t get results in mathematics. 
They can do no drudgery. “Things 
have been made so easy for them that 
interest flags when the teacher stops 
telling a story. The children have a 
scattering versatility, a wide but super- 
ficial knowledge, a quickness revolting 
against hard work, a dependence on 
others, too little desire to do for 
themselves.” 

The fault of kindergartenism which 
schoolmasters and parents criticise is 
“a mawkish sentimentality in allow- 
ing a child to abandon work before it 
is finished.” Two homely sayings, 
“Don’t bite off more than you can 
chew,” and, “But be sure you chew all 
you bite off,” express an aim of most 
common schools which seems to need 
extension down into the happy land of 
Froebel. Others have complained that 


the kindergarten, with its effort to show 


the child all that nature, God and man 
have done for him, fails to pave the way 
for an allegiance to duty or to show 
that duty is a “stern daughter” rather 
than a smiling child. 

The songs and music of the kinder- 
garden, taken as a whole, are too cheap 
in artistic structure for American 
children who are now given in the 
elementary schools the best verse and 
the best music. The gifts and oceupa- 
tions are German exotics and, largely 
meaningless to an American child. 
They were planned for German coun- 
try children of sixty years ago. “They 
are not now,” says Stanley Hall, “as 
Froebel intended them, a grammar of 
play and an alphabet of industry, but 
are unreal and confusing to a child.” 
The gifts and occupations have been 
reduced to a minimum in Germany, 
where they were chiefly intended to 
be used. A late number of the Kinder- 
garten Magazine declares: “It cannot 
be said too often that the games hold 
what is highest and best in Froebel’s 
philosophy.” As I read him I cannot 
find that this was his own opinion; 


he seems to think quite the contrary. 
But even if he thought they were, I 
see no reason why our American 
school people should find this a reason 
for maintaining any of them one 
minute after they had found some- 
thing better. 

In my opinion, which I desire to 
express as modestly and as cautiously 
as possible, the time to improve upon 
the plans of Froebel for Keilhau in 
1826 has arrived. The first thing to 
do is to cut loose from the idea that 
this Hegelian-Froebelian religious mys- 
ticism and sentimentality is other 
than a blemish on the work of the 
founder. The next thing is to exer- 
cise the judgment frankly upon the 
whole collection of devices and to pick 
out what experiment has shown val- 
uable for American children. The 
next thing is to open the doors to the 
originality and inventive genius of 
American women (and men), and to 
give to kindergarten teaching what- 
ever ideas from any source are reason- 
ably sure of being of benefit. 

But these Froebelian doctrines: that 
self-activity and spontaneity are the 
essences of the best human work; that 
the feelings must be educated; that 
the play instinct can be used to help 
acquire some valuable powers; that 
there is original virtue as well as 
original sin; that good health is a 
necessary basis of everything; that the 
life and experiences of a child are very 
precious things—these claims of Froe- 
bel are enough and are superb enough 
to form the philosophical basis for a 
happy garden for children under six 
years old, doing less work than those 
in the primary grades, but enough 
work to break the shock of being 
expected to do something and to do it 
obediently and silently as we and our 
grandfathers had to do it. 

The enthusiasm, industry and ser- 
vice which the* kindergarten women 
have exhibited in this country is 
praised on every hand. I cannot 
believe that now, in the hour of their 
prosperity, they are so spoiled by praise 
as to be unwilling to listen to a few 
opinions from those whose daily duty 
it is to teach ex-kindergarten children. 
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HO, seeing Sara Bernhardt walk 
down the center of the stage in 
Theodora with the imperial 

lilies in her hand, has failed to thrill 
at the majesty of her bearing? 

What mattered it whether the 
haughty queen was beautiful or not, 
what her origin, virtues or faults, she 
looked “queen,” radiated “queen,” 
was “queen”; and anyone coming into 
her presence was as certain, one felt, 
to “sense” the effect of her personal, 
dynamic imperialism as though her 
glance could destroy or save, uplift or 
degrade. 

But during the clandestine night 
visit to the circus, where was the 
queenly power in the woman who chat- 
ted with her bygone familiars, ate 
rude food from a wooden bowl, and 
played with a wisp of straw caught 
carelessly from the tiger’s cage? What 
is it that engulfed the majestic Theo- 
dora in that hour of congenial aban- 
donment? Solely, she had dropped 
her queen’s bearing, that indefinable 
plus, which made or unmade her 
Theodora. 

How strange that the women who 
strain after personal power and dis- 
tinction all their lives do not seize upon 
such clews as Madame Bernhardt’s 
Theodora, not to the degree of badly 
enacting queenliness, but to the real- 
izing that bearing, carriage, is every- 
thing of charm and strength. And 
how strange that physical culture 
teachers and principals of girls’ “fin- 
ishing schools” do not make the proper 
holding of the body, and carriage, a 
matter of inflexible exaction! Was 
there ever a plain woman who did not, 
in her secret heart, long to be beauti- 
ful? It seems so inexcusable to be 
“{ll-favored” when nature could “just 


as well” have made one lovely to look 
upon. 

But the seemingly insurmountable 
fact of plainness can be offset to a 
degree that is simply inconceivable by 
the manner of carrying one’s self. By 
way of proof, try to recall how many 
people you know, men or women, who 
hold themselves and walk with real 
nobility; and of that few, try to esti- 
mate—fairly—how much or how little 
a plain or handsome face weighs in the 
general impression given by such 
persons. 

I confess that though always keenly 
alive to distinction of bearing and 
movement, in man or woman, I never 
fully appreciated how* much _ those 
“points” counted for in the sum of 
“personality” until the past summer. 
Spending three months in a country 
suburb, which means, almost literally, 
living on piazzas, I naturally could not 
escape much idle observing of my 
neighbors; and it was from the lady 
whose place adjoined our temporary 
domain that I learned the lesson I 
shall never forget, and for which I 
shall ever be deeply grateful. 

From this everyday neighbor I 
learned that one need neither be a 
Bernhardt nor beautiful to be— 
superb. Yes, that’s the word, the only 
word to express the impression given 
by my summer neighbor—all because 
of her noble bearing. I never decided 
whether she was handsome, or even 
passably comely, for her carriage so 
drew upon my admiration that all 
other impressions were indeterminate. 

Madame Bernhardt was admittedly 
superb in Theodora; but my neighbor 
was the greater mistress of noble 
poise—for Theodora lost her queen- 
liriess in her midnight escapade, while 
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my neighbor preserved hers while 
hanging out the weekly wash. (I would 
like to see the divine Sara put to the 
test of hanging out a wash with 
queenly bearing that savored no whit 
of incongruity.) 

Now this neighbor’s house was 
pretty, and roomy, and comfortably 
appointed, but there was evidently 
need for much economy, as, during the 
summer, there was no “help” for the 
lady mother—other than that rendered 
by the children. An early breakfast 
to get, the daily tidying up of the 
whole house, the weekly thorough 
cleaning, washing, ironing, much pre- 
serving, besides regular baking, cook- 
ing, the care of the children (who 
always looked neat), and yet my superb 
lady’s shoulders never drooped, her 
head never sagged, her walk never 
degenerated into a tired drag. At 2 
o’clock she was always out on her 
piazza in a simple summer gown, 
which she so wore that it invariably 
seemed an “elegant costume”; and in 
her hand was nearly always some 
plain sewing, which somehow seemed 
ennobled by the “air of distinction” 
of its handling. 

Of course I made her acquaintance, 
and of course I also made sufficiently 
tactful approach to the plain ques- 
tions, “Were you always so erect, so 
unhurried of motion, do you never 
lounge, or walk carelessly ?” 

And for answer she told me that she 
economized her strength, and facili- 
tated the doing of her work by holding 
herself correctly; that she had found, 
by experience, that “letting down,” 
lounging, not only resulted in greater 
fatigue, but also in other physical 
inharmonies. Indeed, she convinced 
me that upon structural correctness 
must largely depend good health, she, 
herself, having come from semi-invalid- 
ism to normal vigor merely by holding 
herself, and walking correctly. 

Now if any plain woman can acquire 
the bearing of this summer neighbor 
of mine she need no longer convey an 
impression of plainness; that is cer- 
tain. And there is no shadow of 
doubt that no woman who reads this, 
be she beautiful or plain, would fail, 


if her good fairy but made ler half 
realize the advantage to be gained, to 
take in hand the rigorous training of 
her body, to graceful and noble 
expression. 

One feels the refreshment of sim- 
plicity and order without analyzing 
the why, also the upliftment of that 
which is noble and great in architect- 
ure and interior appointments. Every- 
one responds to the mysterious, the 
beautiful, the grave, or the heroic, con- 
cretely expressed, without analysis of 
the mental processes of such response. 
And just so surely one responds, 
adversely, to confusion, incongruities, 
disorder and _ taxing complexity, 
whether conscious of an irritating 
cause, or not. 

The household which exchanges in 
the summer an overfurnished city 
home for a country cottage daintily 
and simply appointed, receives as much 
benefit from the upliftment of sim- 
plicity and unaffected order as from 
change of air. We are finding out 
scores of new things in this age, and 
of those which immediately influence 
our health and inward peace, the fact 
must ere long be laid bare that clutter 
has not one argument in its favor, 
that everything indeed is against it: 
art, ethics, health, economics and 
expediency. 

Meanwhile, at the risk of seeming 
officious, I would warn all who stand 
for good taste, to be most cautious in 
world’s fair purchasing of articles 
which tempt one to their buying. It 
would be well to stoically ask one’s self 
such questions as: Is this actually, 
intrinsically worthy of a place in my 
home, artistically, or historically, or 
for use? Am I justified in adding the 
care of it to the routine of my house- 
hold? Have I a proper place for it, 
not just a resting spot where it will 
be a something “dragged in by the 
ears,” but a place it will permanently 
adorn, while “composing” restfully 
or harmoniously with its suroundings? 

Make of such questions a “deadly 
intuition,” as the temptation of the 
exhibits will, beyond doubt, be the 
greatest ever encountered. Those of 
India are sure to deeply interest you, 
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those of China to excite your covetous 
curiosity, those of Japan will fascinate 
you, while those of a half dozen Euro- 
pean states will compel you, almost. 


A CRUSADE AGAINST CLUTTER 


T the October meeting of the 

Illinois federation of women’s 

clubs, a paper was read, entitled 
“The Elimination of Clutter.” I did 
not hear this paper nor even find any 
excerpts from it in the newspapers, but 
that it created a strong impression 
may be inferred from the fact that 
“it provoked a very lively discussion,” 
and “much after comment.” The 
writer is an art critic of long and wide 
experience, and doubtless handled her 
subject in a manner to cause many a 
resentful (or ashamed) quickening of 
pulses among those of her hearers 
guilty of overclutter in their homes. 

Clutter is too dear to the hearts of 
nine women out of ten to hope for its 
radical elimination for one or two 
generations to come; but a crusade 
against it may lead to the granting of 
a clear patch between tables for orna- 
ments, tables for tea things, tables for 
lamps, pedestals with statuettes, un- 
sit-able chairs, tiger skins with heads 
to stumble over, etc, ete, for the plain 
man of the house, who now, in many 
homes, picks his way laboriously, 
patiently, and not always without dan- 
ger, through the labyrinth of his Lares 
and Penates. 

“The elimination of clutter!” My 
very soul responds to the _ toast! 
Fancy how an art critic would voice 
the sentiments of every painter and 
sculptor living in inveighing against 
“artistic wastes,” which properly de- 
scribes many dining rooms, halls, 
living rooms, and even libraries in our 
“best” American homes. In some such 
homes the inmates seem to have gone 
“lamp mad,” in others “table mad,” 
in others still, “vase mad,” while in 
one and all of those that run to 
“clutter” there are the gamut of bric- 
a-brac, the inevitable carved or painted 
fans, the bits of historic lace, the 
exquisite this, and commonplace that, 
with two or three times as many chairs, 
sofas and stools, ete, as are necessary 
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to proper furnishing. It would be 
impossible to describe the mischievous 
sequential effects of this art riot in the 
homes of people of moderate means, or 
of those less fortunate than the “well- 
to-do,” where cheap reproductions and 
pathetic, crude travesties of costly 
clutter abound. 

But the sweeping assertion that 
“clutter” is sapping the art instincts 
accrued from centuries of art follow- 
ing, may be defended. And another 
world’s fair coming to give new im- 
pulse to “clutter” indulgences! Will 
a household in the land escape? 

Now there is a place in the furnish- 
ing of homes for the great art products 
and exquisite art trifles of the world’s 
brain and hands, but when artistically 
disposed such products and trifles cease 
to be clutter—a subject for another 
chapter. 

What I would here urge are two 
phases of the clutter question not 
falling under the consideration of 
artistic expression. First, who can 
estimate how. much the overfurnishing 
of homes has to do with the prevailing 
discontent among the servant class? 
It is not the key to the servant prob- 
lem, but it is certainly one of the 
factors of discontent in the situation. 
A house overloaded with furnishings 
and ornamental (?) impedimenta is 
far more difficult to keep clean, and 
requires more time for such cleaning, 
than a house furnished according to 
the ideals of good taste. But is such 
extra work “allowed for” by the house- 
wife who overfurnishes? It is safe to 
answer, Rarely, if ever. A housemaid 
is expected to care for certain rooms, 
whatever their furnishing, and discon- 
tent is, in many cases, the inevitable 
result. Where a single servant is 
employed, general cleaning day is a 
tax upon strength, nerves and spirits 
which has its influence upon the work 
of the rest of the week. Even in 
luxurious homes, where many servants 
are employed, the handling and care 
of very valuable articles is a matter 
of time and strain not often suffi- 
ciently considered in the apportioning 
of duties. If a readjustment in our 
household methods is to be the final 
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outcome of the present domestic situa- 
tion, one feature of the reform will 
certainly have to do with the proper 
apportioning of work. Such consid- 
erations are not much longer to be 
left to the individual housewife, who 
has heretofore been a law unto herself, 
and to her household. 

We shall probably, “before we know 
it,” find ourselves in an epoch where 
labor and remuneration are as nicely 
defined, adjusted and related as the 
ingredients of a chemical formula. 
And perhaps when a quota of labor 
entails a corresponding quota of pay, 
bric-a-brac will be more judiciously 
collected than at present. The other 
protest against clutter which I would 
urge relates to a consideration even 
more serious than the content or dis- 
content of servants, viz—health. 

A prominent physician said recently 
in my hearing: “The furnishing of 
American homes is a reflection of 
American nervousness ; and conversely, 
American nervousness is aggravated by 
the furnishings of American homes.” 
The dullest human being, we know, 


is affected, to some degree, by environ- 
ment; and it is easy to conceive that 
where there is not a reposeful spot in 
a room to which one can turn the eye, 
there must be a constant, though per- 
haps unconscious strain upon one in 


that room. The trouble is, our un- 
conscious minds have so largely the 
determining of our health, while we 
foolishly imagine that only our con- 
scious impressions are of importance 
to our well being. If we were in- 
fluenced only by what we actually 
realize that we see, hear and feel, we 
might regulate, largely, the effects 
received; but there is that uncon- 
scious receiving to be dealt with, and 
that is what makes the living in a 
home that is a species of disorderly or 
unclassified museum a strain upon 
nerves, a tax upon health. 


“RACE SUICIDE” AND THE ORANGE 


ILL the shallow discussion of this 
subject never cease? Were there 
ever so many inane, dull, short- 

sighted things said and written about 
anything else? If the most radical of 


our president’s utterances were justified, 
would it more than prove the well 
established fact that everything im 
nature is rhythmic, even human in- 
stincts, and that the distinct swing of 
the pendulum one way but means its 
return to the other extreme? If 
rhythm could be broken, would it not 
be a fine thing if, in race propagation, 
the pendulum could be forced, or per- 
suaded, to move only between those 
moderate points marked “best results” ? 

Did you ever notice in the eating of 
oranges (before the days of the navel 
variety) that the poorer the fruit the 
more plentiful the seeds? Have you 
never mentally commented, “this poor 
specimen is most anxious to reproduce 
itself’? And, conversely, have you 
never noted that a particularly fine 
orange was the more enjoyable because 
of its few seeds? With the orange 
family in mind I once asked one of the 
most successful and intelligent of 
florists if all rare things in plant life 
were more chary of reproduction than 
common varieties. “It seems to be an 
absolute law of nature,” he_ replied, 
“and so we have to fight the weed by 
every means in our power, while 
rarest products require infinite encour- 
agement and care.” 

But, the “deliberately planned race 
suicide” of discussion? Well, the 
navel orange is a case of deliberately 
planned race (species) suicide, and 
what is the result? The determined 
effort of that defeated fruit to repro- 
duce itself was at first evidenced by a 
tiny conformation (depressed) at the 
blossom end; later the depression be- 
came a bulge, hard, orange-like in 
formation, then an almost perfect 
sphere like a miniature orange; and 
now the aborted reproduction of an 
orange is so encroaching upon the 
heretofore perfect navel fruit that 
growers realize that new means must 
be taken to defeat nature, even to the 
“beginning aH over again” at stated 
intervals. 

Have not all of nature’s laws basic 
uniformity. And if so, would it not 
seem that there is no occasion for race 
disquietude on the part of our pres- 
ident, Bishop Potter, and those whom 
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they have alarmed? A 
swings both ways! It is the grade of 
the instrument that matters. 


pendulum 


THE NEGRO AND MISCEGENATION 


HE able article by Mrs Ligon 

of Alabama which appeared in 

November’s Goop HousEeKEEPING, 
is, undoubtedly, food for thought for us 
of the north. We have both hot and 
cold weather, but it would’ be man- 
ifestly presumptuous for us to lay 
down laws for the Eskimos as to keep- 
ing warm, or for a tropical population 
as to keeping cool, particularly if we 
tried to enforce such laws. 

We live in the temperate zone of the 
color question, and our highest color 
record works us no individual hard- 
ship. We can afford to regard with 
calm philosophy, interested curiosity, 
forbearance, or even ardent philan- 
thropy, the color play in our social 
spectroscope—since such play in no 
way obscures the steady, bright light 
of our social day; but let that color 
play become oppressive, a threat to 
our seeing, and happiness, would we 
not — 

Well, what would we do? Would 
we patiently try to regulate our color 
evils, as do the people of the south? 
Or, would we rise, in superb egoism, 
and throw off those evils? In any 


case, would we have any kindliness of 
feeling for happily-conditioned, dis- 
tant kindred who laid down a law 
that those evils were good for us, 
ought to be enjoyed? 

It may help us to consider our race 
question more intelligently to follow 
the history of race mixture in Asia; 
and to consider the attitude which 
informed Europeans hold regarding 
miscegenation. “The iniquity of mar- 
riage between white people and Asi- 
atics” is a common form of referring to 
the evil, the first effect of which is to 
subject the white party to the contract 
to a contempt too profound to be de- 
scribed, to an ostracism as cold and 
absolute as Arctic night, by Europeans 
and Americans. It is a definitely 
established fact that the progeny of 
such marriages are physically and 
morally inferior, to the extent that 
“they furnish by far the largest per- 
centage of the criminal population of 
India.” It is idle for “negro advo- 
cates” in the north to protest that they 
are neither advising nor in sympathy 
with miscegenation. The first social 
concession between races is the entering 
wedge to miscegenation. 

God and nature are against it! For 
if there is one thing which nature 
guards above all others, it is the in- 
inviolable preservation of species. 


Maternity 


By Mase, TuHornton WHITMORE 


O strangely mingled cup of joy and woe! 
Whose first most bitter draft we drink with tears, 
Which searce are dry ere we forget our fears 
In bliss divine, which only mothers know. 
Sad hours shall come, whose passing weary, slow 
Drags on, the while our aching hearts live years: 
’ And years that fly, till lo! the moment nears 
That seemed a lifetime off, not long ago. 
O patient years! when still the cup of bliss 
Has ever near the brim its drop of pain, 
Which we must taste and, shrinking, taste again, 
Then straight forget in one fond mother-kiss. 
And, in the end, which one of us dare say 
If joy, or pain, has held the longer sway. 
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Doctor Air and 


Doctor Sunshine 


How They Won a Battle with Disease and May Win Others 


By Mrs George B. Scorr 


6 hem: subject of this sketch was 
predisposed to pulmonary weak- 

ness from childhood, but the 
trouble of which I am about to speak 
had its origin in a severe attack of grip 
about three and one-half years ago. 
The patient was closely confined to the 
house from the beginning, but instead 
of being benefited by the treatment he 
grew rapidly weaker; the cough which 
had been severe from the beginning 
became worse and soon led to hemor- 
rhages from the lungs, so that within 
a few weeks it was manifest that he 
was suffering from the dread disease, 
tuberculosis. More than a year of 
pampering, and what we thought to be 
the best of care, followed, and large 
quantities of doctors’ medicines and 
nostrums were taken, to no purpose; 
the sufferer was only weaker and 
neared what seemed the inevitable end. 
Then came a severe attack from which 
it seemed impossible that he could 
recover at all—twenty fearful hemor- 
rhages in ten days’ time, which 
brought him so low that no one, not 
even his physician, ever expected to 
see him rally. But owing to a strong 
constitution he was, in a few weeks, up 
and about the house again, though 
weaker and more hopeless than before. 
The cough was terrible and constant; 
there was a never-ending gurgle of 
matter in the lungs with every breath, 
accompanied by a distressing feeling 
of suffocation. 

At this time an X-ray examination 
showed the upper half of the right 
lung to be very badly diseased, with 
several lesions elsewhere, and _ the 
examining physician, a specialist, pro- 
nounced the patient to be in an ad- 
vanced stage of consumption. 

Let me tell you how we met the 
emergency. It was now the last of 
November, cold and raw, but in place 


NotE—The facts here recited were entered in our 
Emergency contest. The treatment described con- 
forms closely to the latest medival practice. 


of the housing and pampering the 
patient was put out of doors to live in 
the open air. His mode of life was as 
follows: He rose about 7 in the 
morning and was given a cold sponge 
bath followed by brisk rubbing with a 
rough towel. At first the water was 
only a little below bodily heat, the 
temperature being lowered each morn- 
ing till cold water was used. Imme- 
diately following this bath he was 
dressed warmly, with flannels next the 
skin, wrapped in woolen blankets, and 
with a hot brick under each foot was 
placed in a Morris chair out on the 
porch, where he remained in comfort 
without needing further attention til] 
the dinner hour arrived. He came in 
for dinner, and as soon as the meal 
was over took his place again on tlie 
porch with the same wrappings and 
hot bricks as before noon, and remained 
there till supper time, which was about 
7 o’clock in the evening. After sup- 
per he stayed in the house with the 
family until bedtime. About 9 o’clock 
he retired to a room made as nearly 
like outdoors as was possible by throw- 
ing open all windows and doors. There, 
between woolen blankets, with plenty 
of covering, and with his face right 
in the open window (not a yard or two 
yards away, but as close as the bed 
could stand) he spent the night. He 
found perfect comfort, so far as 
warmth was concerned, both day and 
night, from the very beginning, and 
much less distress in breathing than 
he had experienced since the begin- 
ning of his sickness. Although he 
had up to this time been peculiarly 
subject to colds and affected by 
changes of the weather, he experienced 
no difficulty from these things after 
entering upon his new mode of life, 
nor has he been affected by them in 
any way since. And let me repeat 
that he found it easy, both day and 
night, to procure perfect bodily com- 
fort during the most rigorous weather. 
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This daily routine was continued with 
unwavering fidelity; no matter what 
the weather or other circumstances, he 
was found constantly at his post, 
breathing the pure, outdoor, life-giving 
air. 

On cold, raw days when the mercury 
was often ten degrees below zero and 
frost and snow flying about him, the 
neighbors looked skeptically and pity- 
ingly upon him, “knowing” the demise 
which they had long anticipated would 
now come speedily. Small boys who 
came to the house on errands regarded 
him with fear and grave suspicion, 
and strangers passing along the street 
took him to be a lunatic; but none of 
these things moved him from his pur- 
pose to constantly breathe the pure, 
outdoor air. 

In this way a long winter was spent, 
and our patient had not only held his 
own but made a perceptible gain, and 
had gathered hope and courage for the 
struggle for life. Spring and summer 
came and went, and the same mode of 
life was persevered in, with the addi- 
tion of some exercise of a mild charac- 
ter, taken by gentle walks in as pleasant 
places as possible. A daily sunbath of 
at least one hour was taken by sitting 
in the sun stripped to the waist. This 
had to be carried out somewhat grad- 
ually, until the skin became accustomed 
to the sunshine, and a good, brown tan 
developed. After this stage was 
reached the patient could sit for an 
indefinite time in the sun, with pleas- 
ure and comfort. The benefit from 
these sunbaths was quite noticeable. 

After a year of this mode of life, 
although the change had been very 
gradual, the patient was decidedly 
improved, and he entered upon his 
second winter with renewed hope and 
courage. To the same daily course of 
living he rigidly adhered throughout 
the second winter, and during this 
time, while there was no startling 
change, the gains were constant and 
substantial. 

- Up to this time he had been living 
in the city of Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
but at the beginning of the second 
spring he bought a small farm and 
moved thereto. Here he began to add 
a little activity to his outdoor life. He 


did light chores at first; care was taken 
that exercise should not be carried to 
the point of exhaustion. He found 
himself able to do but little at the 
beginning, and light exertion could 
be sustained only a short time, but the 
effort, though small at first, speedily 
increased the capacity to work, so that 
by the early summer he was able to 
perform moderately light labor through 
the entire day. With the coming of 
warm weather the sunbaths were re- 
newed, but now, not for an hour or 
two merely, but throughout the entire 
day, he pursued his work in the sun- 
shine, stripped to the waist. The 
benefit of these all-day sunbaths soon 
became very apparent. By the middle 
of the summer the improvement which 
had hitherto been steady but slow 
became more rapid. Coughing became 
much less frequent, and the amount of 
matter raised from the lungs, which 
had hitherto been constant and copious, 
was reduced to a meager quantity and 
confined principally to a short time 
after rising and a few times during 
the day. Breathing became much 
easier and more satisfying, and the 
distressing gurgle in the lungs was 
now seldom felt. The relish for food 
returned and digestion became nor- 
mal; the whole system seemed to take 
on new tone and vigor. And let it be 
here said that no medicine has been 
taken since this mode of living was 
begun. 

The general improvement has con- 
tinued till the present writing, the 
middle of November, so that he who 
was our patient at the beginning of 
this sketch has become a man of suf- 
ficient strength to endure the strain of 
ordinary light farm work without any 
noticeable distress or inconvenience. 
All the autumn he has put in a full 
day throughout the week, with zest 
and pleasure, and the life which two 
years ago was a mere clinging to ex- 
istence, has become a thing of beauty, 
filled with useful labor. He expects 
to reach still greater vigor and rugged- 
ness of body than he now possesses; 
so far as can be seen he seems to have 
vanquished the disease; all indications 
seem to promise years of healthful and 
active life. 
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HERE is one subject upon 
which I should very much like 
to have some accurate informa- 

tion and that is whether in the 

United States of America, among 

the. native-born Americans, the 

ancient practice of Puritan New 

England of having family prayers 

is kept up in the present day. Has 

it died out, or does it still linger 
on among the families of religious 
people. Of course, among those 
families which are not religious, 


family worship does not exist. rm 


Among religious people, has the 
rush and hurry of modern life destroyed 
the practice which for centuries was re- 
garded by our ancestors as essential to 
the development of Christian life? So 
far as I can ascertain from inquiries 
which I have made, this excellent prac- 
tice has died out almost as completely 
in the United States as it has, unfor- 
tunately, in the United Kingdom. 

If this be so, I cannot but regard it 
with profound regret. I fail to find 
that modern society has any adequate 
substitute for the social benefits which 
resulted from the old institution. At 
family prayers all the residents in the 
household met together for once on an 
equal footing, the master and mistress, 
the children of the family, and the ser- 
vants, without distinction of age, sex 
or rank, and were reminded for at least 
ten minutes every day that they were 
all alike human beings, who were not 
only equal in the eye of their Maker 
but who had a duty to one another. 
Not only this, but 
the habit of join- 
ing in song even 
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Family Prayers 


By W. T. Steap 
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when the songs were exclusively 
confined to doggerel versions of the 
Hebrew psalms, was a social prac- 
tice of great cultural value. The 
habit of reading a chapter of the 
Bible also supplied an element 
which is unfortunately lacking in 
the lives of the present generation. 
For even if the Old Book were to 
be regarded only as a collection of 
myths, legends and non-historical 
narratives, it would, nevertheless, be 
true that it is a great, perhaps the 
greatest, piece of literature that the 
world possesses, and has exercised 
an influence over the evolution of the 
western world which is beyond com- 
parison greater than that of any 
other book. Regarded from an ethical 
point of view, not even the most pro- 
nounced skeptic can deny that the 
daily reminder of the sublimest teach- 
ing of the saints and sages, whose 
example and precepts have inspired the 
lives not only of heroes and martyrs, 
but of unnumbered millions of plain 
and simple folk, supplies an ethical 
element to life which is sorely needed. 

Besides the reading of the Bible and 
the singing of a hymn or psalm, the 
habit of united prayer in which the 
father acts as the natural priest of the 
family, which is the real unit of society, 
and the rrototype of every church that 
ever was founded, is one which in the 
interest of civilization and humanity, 
not to say of morality and religion, 
ought not to fall into desuetude. Take 
an agnostic household the members of 
which are cultured 
and ethically quite 
as good as any of 
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their orthodox neighbors. Can we find 
any attempt to supply a substitute for 
family prayers? So far as my observa- 
tion goes, have come upon no instance 
in which any attempt has been made 
even by the most religious minded ag- 
nostic to give to his children and his 
servants the advantages which every old 
Puritan regarded as absolutely essential 
for the training of a household and the 
right conduct of life. Surely something 
might be done in this direction. Grant- 
ing that the reading might no longer 
be confined to the Old and the New 
Testament, we have all the Bibles of 
all the peoples of all the world and all 
the literature of the human-srace to 
draw upon, and it ought not to be 
impossible at this time of day to com- 
pile a selection of daily readings, which 
every human being with a heart and 
soul could hear with advantage. In 


the same way, if hymns and psalms 
were debarred as being the expressions 
of religious sentiment, which had 
ceased to have reality, it ought to be 
possible from the immense store of the 
songs of all nations to compile a service 
of melodious song which would restore 
to the agnostic family that ministry of 
grace which is inherent in sweet music 
and in united song. If prayer in the 
old sense is no longer available as a 
means of raising the soul above the 
sordid level of the cares of everyday 
life, why can we not have some sub- 
stitute which, however inadequate, 
would nevertheless remind us of the 
great invisible laws and forces which 
govern our life, and recall to the heed- 
less and indifferent the momentous 
issues stretching out into an eternity 
that depend upon the actions of every 
day? 


The Effects of Impure Air 


By Mrs D. W. Rose 


LEBLANC states that the odor 

of the air at the top of the 

ventilator of a crowded room is 
of so noxious a character that it is 
dangerous to be exposed to it, even for 
a short time. The organic matter of 
respired air “contains minute cellular 
bodies named putrefaction cells, and 
in sick rooms it is associated with 
pus cells and other emanations of dis- 
ease.” Tomlinson says: “If respired 
air be passed through pure water the 
water soon exhibits all the phenomena 
of putrefactive fermentation.” 

There are scores of churches whose 
sextons, after keeping all means of 
ventilation closed during service, when 
the congregation has dispersed, close 
the doors, turn the key and leave the 
foul air safely housed, to be rebreathed 
when the worshipers shall return. 
Such places always have a disagreeable 
odor. The most thorough airing will 
searcely be able to rid them of the 
offensive smell that has been produced 
by the decaying organic matter that 


permeates the breath. Who has not 
seen this loathsome vapor condensing 
on the walls and windows and trickling 
down in fetid streams? 

“As much as forty-six per cent of 
organic matter has been found in 
plaster taken from the walls of a hos- 
pital ward in Paris.” Statistics tell 
us that it is not uncommon to find air 
in public assembly rooms and even in 
dwellings, containing from ten to 
fifteen times the amount of carbonic 
acid found in pure air. Of this gas 
Tomlinson says: “It acts as a poison. 
If we attempt to inhale it, by putting 
the face over the edge of a beer vat, the 
nostrils and throat are irritated so 
strongly that the glottis closes, and 
inspiration becomes impossible.” One 
need remain but one-half hour in an 
unventilated room to have inhaled six 
hundred times of the foul and poison- 
ous fluid; the blood will have carried 
them to every portion of the body, and 
the entire system will have become 
saturated. 
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Who has not felt his mental and 
bodily energies deadened, and found 
himself unable to resist the chilliness 
which seizes him upon emerging from 
such a place? “Indeed the effects are 
visible in the expression of the features ; 
either a relaxed sallow paleness of the 
surface, or the hectic flush of fever is 
observable.” Headache often follows, 
which may last for hours and end in a 
bilious or nervous attack. 

In a report of the army sanitary 
commission, it is proven beyond 
question that the excessive mortality 
from consumption among the soldiers 
was due to lack of ventilation in the 
barracks; a reformation on this line 
brought with it a material decrease in 
the number of cases of this malady. 

Fresh air is one of nature’s ger- 
micides, a great natural disinfectant. 
Yet some persons are as much afraid of 
fresh air as victims of hydrophobia are 
of fresh water. “I, myself,” says Ben- 
jamin Franklin, “had formerly this 
prejudice, this aerophobia, as I now 
account it, and dreading the supposed 
dangerous effects of cool air I consid- 
ered it an enemy, and closed with ax- 


treme care every crevice in the rooms 
I inhabited. Experience has con- 
vinced me of my error. I now look 
upon fresh air as a friend. I even 
sleep with an open window.” 

In order to maintain ‘a degree of 
purity of the air necessary to perfect 
health, Wilson and others insist that 
we must be supplied with three thou- 
sand cubic feet of pure air per capita 
per hour, and that a space of at least 
one thousand cubic feet should be 
allowed per capita in buildings per- 
manently occupied. If gas is burned 
in the room, each jet requires the same 
provisions as are necessary for five 
persons: We inhale on an average 
twenty-six cubic inches of air (I wish 
I could say pure air) at a breath. 
Oxygen is food to our lungs, blood and 
tissues, and should be as free from 
poison as any other food of the body. 
“We shun impurity in every form,” 
says Steele, “we dislike to wear the 
clothes of another, or to eat from 
the same dish; we shrink from con- 
tact with the filthy, and yet sitting 
in the same room, inhale their polluted 
breath.” 


The Choice 


By H. G. Fernatp 


All the folks in our house had to tell one day 

In which one of all the rooms they like best to stay. 
Mother chose the living room, where we mostly sit; 

Sister likes the parlor nights, with the big lamp lit; 
Grammy said her ownty room’s better’n all the rest; 
Jack (he’s always studying) likes the lib’ry best; 

I just love the attic where there’s room to swing, 

Or roller-skate, or spin a top, or play ’most anything; 

But when I asked my father, he laughed and said that he 
Guessed he’d choose whatever place Mother chanced to be! 
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“BY ANNA GRAMAM ROCKFELLOW ARCHITECT 


HE residence of Mr and Mrs W. 8. 

Oberdorf of Dansville. New York, 

is situated on a corner and faces 
the principal street south and the side 
street east. Built up from a concrete 
foundation, which has watertight con- 
nection with a concrete cellar bottom, 
the wall above grade is faced with rock- 
faced brick of a peculiarly soft and 
pleasing shade of brown. The side shin- 
gles are stained brown and the roof 
shingles green, while all the trimmings, 
including the blinds, are painted cream 
white. 

As there is a living portico in an 
angle at the northeast, the front en- 
trance porch is intended more for a 
shelter to the front door. This, by the 
way, is a Dutch door in form and the 
plate glass in the upper section is pro- 
tected by slender turned spindles. This 
door leads to a vestibule lighted by 
an oval window. The side walls are 
divided into panels by continuing the 
door and window casings from the floor 
to a continuation of the horizontal 
casing, which is finished with a cap 


molding. The woodwork and ceiling 
beams are ivory white, and the plaster 
spaces between are covered with bur- 
laps. Opposite the front door is a coat 
closet, but the door is apparently merely 
a panel like those each side. A touch 
on the spring throws open the panel and 
exposes its usefulness as a door. 

The door from the vestibule to the 
reception hall has one large panel and 
is over three feet wide. As in the vesti- 
bule, the woodwork and the ceiling 
beams of the reception hall are ivory 
white and the wall surface is covered 
with burlaps. 

The floors throughout are hard wood 
and the treads, newel and rail of the 
main staircase are of oak, to correspond 
with the oak floor of the reception hall. 
Under the staircase is a cozy nook with 
a rock-faced brick fireplace especially 
designed for it. At the east end of the 
nook is a seat. A hinged cover allows of 
the space under being used as a wood- 
box. The west end of the nook is 
finished and decorated the same as the 
east, although the finish is applied to a 


The parlor, from the reception hall 
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The house and 
characteristic 
glimpses of the 


interior 
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A SUCCESSFUL HOUSE 
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The dining room with its sunny east windows 


door leading into a lavatory and thence 
into the kitchen. On the street side of 
the hall and opposite the nook is a deep 
window seat flanked at each end with 
pilasters carrying a cornice. There is 
also a seat on the landing. Two book- 
eases built to intersect with the wains- 
coting give a homelike look, which is 
admirably completed by the oriental 
rugs and tasteful furnishings. 


Kitchen 


Turned and fluted columns with suit- 
able pedestals and cornice mark the 
entrance to the parlor, which is sep- 
arated from the dining room by sliding 
doors. The feature of these doors is 
the oval sash in the upper part of each. 
The glazing is with delicately frosted 
glass. 

In the dining room a plate rack sep- 
arates a figured buff wall decoration 
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from a plain finish of the same color. 
The mantel tiles are clouded blue and 
the moldings of the wood mantel shelf 
intersect with the plate rail. The table 
leaves have a home in a cupboard under 
the seat of the projecting window. All 
the woodwork is white. A sash door 
leads to a large portico, from which is a 
near view of a flower garden and a more 
distant view of wooded hills. There 
being a northeast exposure, there is no 
part of the day when the sun is too 
bright or too warm upon it to make it 
unpleasant. A solid railing and recessed 
steps give it an agreeable seclusion. 

The pantry is fitted with shelves 
inclosed with glass doors and a built-in 
ice room. This is lined with galvanized 
iron, has shelves, hooks and a tray for 
ice, also of galvanized iron. Access for 
the iceman is from the rear stair landing. 
The cupboards and drawers between the 
kitchen and summer kitchen open into 
both. 

An attractive den in the second story 
has shelves and window seat, as well as 
a fireplace with a mantel which was 
designed for it and to correspond with 
the other woodwork in the room. The 
bathroom has a white enameled cement 
wainscoting, and the wall surface above 
is a stippled finish in white paint. 
In the linen closet, which is so roomy 
that it also does duty as a sewing room, 
there are inclosed shelves of all sizes 
for linen and bedding. 

In the third story, or attic, there is a 
servant’s bedroom with a closet large 
enough for a dressing room, a servant’s 
toilet room, a locked storeroom, and 
an open space for drying clothes, a 
much-appreciated convenience. 

The house is heated by furnace and 
lighted by electricity, and although not 
large, is therefore very complete and 
habitable. One like it can be built for 
four thousand to six thousand dollars. 


Fishing on Dry Land 
By Lizzm DeArmMonp 


It was such a dreary day when Auntie 
Mabel stepped in, shaking the drops of 
water from her mackintosh and smiling 
like a veritable sunbeam. 

“T’m a regular duck!” she cried, “and 
I paddled out just to amuse my dear, 
sweet, darling little namesakes.” 

There was a rapturous shout at the 
head of the stairs; and after auntie was 
kissed and hugged, they all went into 
the sitting room to hear about a new 
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rainy day play. For quite a while 
the silence was unbroken except by 
occasional shrieks of delight, interpersed 
with sundry “ohs” and “ahs,” showing 
that somebody was having a lovely time. 

When the lunch bell rang, we peeped 
in the door. The blue carpet was cov- 
ered with paper fish, yellow, blue, white, 
brown, of every size and shape; each 
one had a big eye and the body was bent 
so that it would not lie flat on the floor. 
In a clothes basket, with a straw hat on 
his head sat Perey, in his hand a grace 
hoop stick to which had been attached a 
bit of wrapping cord and a large bent 
pin. “I’ve caught him! I’ve caught 
him!” he cried in great glee, “it’s a shad, 
too!” Seeing me, they had to explain 
how they went fishing on dry land, “and 
we don’t have to get muddy or fall in 
the water either,” said Mabel, “and it’s 
lots of fun, too.” 

Auntie had made patterns of different 
fish and the children laying them on the 
various colored papers drew their out- 
line, then cut them out. The brown 
sofa was the shore, the blue carpet a big 
lake, a small table that stood in the cor- 
ner with an old sheet draped in bunches 
about it, a rock with the waves dashing 
against its sides; the clothes basket 
served for a boat. 

They caught the fish by trying to hook 
them in the eye with the bent pin, which 
was not so easy as it looked. Each fish 
as it was caught was put on a string, 
and when several were obtained, hung 
on the knob of the door so they could 
not get away. More fish were added 
from time to time to the collection, but 
the play was reserved for rainy days 
only. Other mothers heard about the 
game and when the showers fell there 
was a general fishing time on dry land. 


A Valentine 
By Mercy E. Baker 


I'd rather be your friend, my dear, 
Than wear the proudest name, 

Or carve my own initials clear 
On the top rung of fame; 


And I had rather be your friend, 
Though half a world away, 

Than all my days beside you spend, 
And watch your favor stray; 


I'd count no cost to gain my end, 
Or value aught above— 

But I hadn’t rather be your friend, 

Than be your own true love! 
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Mrs Wong and Her Beautiful Clothes 


By FLorence PELTIER 


T has been stated by excellent author- 
ity that the Chinese dress more com- 
fortably and sensibly than do any 

other people. ‘They also dress in irre- 
proachable taste, barring a few eccen- 
tricities. Long ago they settled upon a 
certain style of costume and adhere to 
it. Moreover they have the advantage 
of us by two or three thousand years of 
experiment and study in the matter of 
costume; for, while our ancestors were 
yet dwelling in caves and were not at all 
concerned as to what composed their rai- 
ment, the Chinese were interested in the 
intricacies of fashion, and were so far 


advanced intellectually that verse-mak- 
ing was one of their favorite pastimes. 
It makes one who has boasted of an 
ancestry of three or four hundred years 
feel a trifle foolish upon learning that 
the wife of his excellency, Wong Kai 
Kah, imperial vice-commissioner from 
China to the Louisiana Purchase exposi- 
tion, seems not at all proud of the fact 
that her children have the written his- 
tory of their ancestry for twenty-eight 
hundred years. But neither has a 
great deal of flattering attention nor the 
fact that she is very much in the 
public eye, spoiled Mrs Wong’s charm- 


Tunic of white silk, and garments with applique work. See Page 163 
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ing simplicity 
of manner and 
her gentle dig- 
nity. 

Mrs Wong 
does not speak 
English, but 
her face is so 
expressive and 
her occasional 
gestures are so 
telling that at 
times the inter- 
pretation given 
by her husband 
or son of what 
she is saying is 
not necessary. 
It is a pleas- 
ure to hear her 
speak, even 
though one does 
not understand 
her, for her 
voice is sweet 
and exquisitely 
modulated; 
then, too, Chi- 
nese is a musi- 
cal sounding 


language. 


To spend an 
hour in the so- 
ciety of the 
Wong family is 
a revelation of 
our own short- 
comings in the 
matter of breed- 
ing. Their per- 
fect courtesy is 
not an affecta- 
tion to be put 
on for an occa- 
sion nor is it 
entirely the result of training. It is 
largely inborn, as is easily seen by study- 
ing the children, ranging in age from 
fifteen to five years. 

In advanced civilizations true sim- 
plicity is the outcome either of study, 
innate refinement or genius. The medi- 
ocre artist weakens and confuses his 
work by using a dozen lines where the 
master dares to put a single assured 
stroke. And so in our dress the severely 
plain effect is the most difficult to achieve 
successfully, because then it is not pos- 
sible to conceal inefficiency under fur- 
belows. If, like the Chinese, we would 
decide upon two or three tasteful fash- 
ions and use them year after year, we 


Mrs Wong, whose husband is the Chinese commissioner 
to the St Louis Exposition 


would not only 
become skillful 
and accurate by 
long _ practice 
on certain lines, 
but the enor- 
mous energy we 
put into keep- 
ing up with the 
ever-varying 
styles could be 
turned into 
other directions 
better worth 
while. 

Mrs Wong’s 
gowns are al- 
ways made of 
silk and _ they 
are all cut after 
about the same 
pattern. They 
are _ severely 
plain in outline 
and rich- 
ness of the silk 
is enhanced by 
the embroidery 
upon it, while, 
at the same 
time, the ma- 
terial forms a 
lustrous back- 
ground that 
shows off to the 
very best ad- 
vantage the 
flowers, vines 
and butterflies 
executed in 
marvelously 
skillful needle- 
work. The 
skirts are made 
with a view to 
comfort—light in weight, neither too 
scant nor too full, and short enough to 
clear the ground and show the feet that 
have been compressed until it is incon- 
ceivable how Mrs Wong is able not only 
to stand upon them, but to walk. She 
can even run on these satin-shod feet no 
bigger than a baby’s. During her early 
girlhood, when her feet were tightly 
bandaged to prevent their growth, she 
suffered excruciatingly; but now she is 
entirely free from pain. 

As with us the fashion of tight lacing 
is practically a thing of the past, so in 
China compressing the feet is no longer 
popular; and in our criticism of this 
Chinese practice we forget that it has 
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not caused anything like the number of 
deaths that has our own foolish custom 
of squeezing in the waist until all the 
internal organs were affected. 

Mrs Wong uses the tunic that com- 
pletes her costume very much as we do 
the “separate waist,” for she changes 
this for afternoon or evening wear with- 
out always changing the skirt. But, oh, 
the ease with which she puts on her 
gowns! There are no buttons and but- 
tonholes, no complicated sets of hooks 
and eyes. The muscles of the arms do 
not have to be strained nor the whole body 
contorted trying to fasten together her 
clothes in impossible places. Only a few 
beautifully made silken loops, similar to 
those on pajamas, have to be adjusted 
to hold tunic and skirt securely in place. 
Mrs Wong could change from street to 
ball costume in fifteen minutes and yet be 
perfectly dressed to the minutest detail. 

Fancy requiring no pins! We found 
the Wongs so seldom used them that they 
did not possess one such article when 
Mrs Wong’s photographs were being 
taken and some pins were needed to 
fasten the tunics to the screen used as a 
background. We had to depend upon the 
generosity of an American gentleman 
present, who is in the habit of carrying 
in his pocket a paper of those, to us, 
indispensable things. The pinning up 
of the garments for a background was 
simply to give some idea of the different 
styles of embroidery upon the various 
costumes Mrs Wong possesses, and she 
was highly amused over such disposition 
of her clothes, laughingly remarking, in 
Chinese of course, “Auction! Who’s the 
highest bidder?” 

In the profile photograph the tunic on 
the left is made of heavy white silk em- 
broidered in conventional black flowers, 
each one having for its center a beautiful 
crystal. On the other garments are ap- 
plique work and flowers of stuffed silk. 
The tunie Mrs Wong is photographed in 
is embroidered with butterflies—marvels 
in form and color, no two alike, and so 
realistically executed that it is doubtful 
if a western painter could excel them 
with his brush. More than two years 
were spent in embroidering that costume. 

“Why is it,” asked the photographer. 
“that we cannot do such embroidery in 
occidental countries ?” 

“You could,” replied Mr Wong, “if 
you had the patience.” 

But although patience is surely a most 
important factor it cannot be altogether 
that that makes the orientals capable of 


such wonderful needlework, for their 
characteristic dexterity of hand and eye 
and the inherited skill of many genera- 
tions count for much. 

Under the same conditions that we 
would wear either a morning or teagown, 
Mrs Wong wears lovely little jackets— 
and trousers! These are pajama-like in 
effect. She did not appear at all unsexed 
in them,: but delightfully feminine. 
Fancy such freedom of limb in the hours 
of household duties. 

Like our own women of the better 
class, Mrs Wong wears but very little 
jewelry except when dressed for some 
social function. But, unlike her western 
sister, she wears, as is the Chinese cus- 
tom, light colors in the morning and 
dark hues in the evening; however, these 
somber clothes are of a superb quality 
of silk and covered with embroidery in 
silver and gold threads. 

The pearl is plainly Mrs Wong’s favor- 
ite. She has two magnificent wheel- 
shaped ornaments, made entirely of large 
pearls, that fit closely over either side of 
her head. In the coils of her luxuriant 
hair she wears combs of various jewels. 
On her fingers are no rings, except on 
state occasions, and then but three or 
four; but each ring holds a rare gem, and 
one a pearl of unusual size and quality. 
Instead of necklaces she has several 
pendant ornaments, composed of strings, 
six or seven inches long, of jade or pearls. 
At intervals are interspersed large emer- 
alds, rubies and sapphires. There are 
also a superb pear-shaped pearl and a 
wonderful double pearl. She has very 
beautiful earrings and bracelets. From 
each one of a pair of gold bracelets of 
amazingly clever Chinese workmanship 
hang six slender chains, and depending 
from them are tiny gold animals repre- 
senting the Chinese zodiac. The hours 
of the day are named after these zodiacal 
creatures, thus: 


The hour of the rat .. 
Tke hour of the ox 
The hour of the tiger 
The hour of the hare 
The hour of the dragon ... 
The hour of the serpent ....9 to 1 
The hour of the horse 11 a m t 
The hour of the goat 
The hour of the monkey 
The hour of the cock 
The hour of the dog ....... 
Thc hour of the boar 

In Mrs Wong’s collection of jewels 
there are no diamonds and nearly all her 
gems are cut without facets—en cabo- 
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chon. The lack of sparkle and flash is 
fully made up for by the quiet elegance 
and greater richness of color. 

If Mrs Wong ever tires of the lively 
curiosity in regard to her that is exhib- 
ited in this country wherever she goes, if 
she is ever annoyed by the rudeness of 
some men and women who forget what- 
ever pretensions they have to decent 
behavior in their overweening desire to 
know more of this charming Chinese 
lady, she never shows the slightest evi- 
dence of it, but through trying situations 
remains always courteous, dignified, 
gracious and unrufiled. Would that some 
of our fussy grande dames might meet 
her and benefit by studying her unvary- 
ing and perfect poise. 


Free Employment Bureaus 


The free employment bureau main- 
tained by the state of New York at 107 
East Thirty-first street, New York city, 
has now been running for eight years. 
No fee is charged for services rendered 
to employer or employed. Applicants 
for situations are obliged in registering 
to fill out blanks in which they must 
give, among other things, the cause of 
their idleness and the name of their last 
employer. An investigation is then 
made by means of a confidential letter to 
said employer, requesting a statement as 
to the character of their former employee 
and the quality of service given. By the 
co-operation of the former employers the 
bureau is enabled to know what sort of 
material it has to select from in recom- 
mending candidates for positions, and so 
does not impose incompetent persons 
upon those whom they aid in securing 
help. Positions are not guaranteed to 
all applicants, the bureau merely doing 
the best to place them. 

An idea of the work done by the 
bureau can be gained from figures given 
in the annual report for 1902. That 
year there were five thousand nine hun- 
dred and three people registered, of 
which number three thousand six hun- 
dred and sixty-two were placed in 
positions. This did not equal the num- 
ber of applications for help, which was 
four thousand one hundred and six, the 
reason being that the orders unfilled were 
mostly for girls for general housework, 
and the supply of these did not equal the 
demand. 

Of the applicants for labor the greatest 
number are generally women looking for 
situations as cooks, although chamber- 
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maids, waitresses and girls for general 
housework follow on closely after these. 
Then there are ail manner of men who 
apply, among them watchmakers, shoe- 
makers, druggists, gentlemen’s com- 
panions, linguists; in fact every calling 
from a minister to a circus performer. 
The bureau aiso fills orders in the neigh- 
boring states about New York. 

Among the other states which main- 
tain free employment bureaus are Mary- 
land, West Virginia, Ohio, Michigan, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Missouri and 
Kansas. 


Parents and Teachers 
By SHANNoN 


When, two months ago, our progress- 
ive minister’s wife lent me a copy of 
Goop HousEKEEPING, it set me a-thinking 
in my brown study cap. 

For seven years, while I was wielding 
the birch and ruler, from three to five 
periodicals visited me monthly, all cal- 
culated to inspire fresh energy and pro- 
fessional zeal. Why, now that the duster 
and broom reign instead, should not I 
be as up to date in my new line of work? 
Therefore with my newsdealer at once I 
placed my order for this wholesome, 
refreshing magazine. It seems to me 
that almost every line is touched on in 
the last issue, yet as a late instructor I 
would suggest that you endeavor to 
bring the mothers more in touch with 
the teachers. 

The school work is really under the 
mother’s patronage; she should help the 
teacher as she does the grocer, by impar- 
tial judgment of matters near to her. 
Many a mother who will consult with her 
butcher over the best cut of steak or 
roast, will toss her head in affront if 
asked to counsel with a conscientious 
teacher over the best means of making 
Jack or Susie progress most rapidly 
toward intelligent manhood or woman- 
hood. Many a teacher is far better qual- 
ified to see beyond the child’s school 
horizon than the mother thinks possible. 
Many a mother can give great help to the 
earnest woman whom she often passes 
by as an “old maid schoolma’am.” 


“Tue Boy who does not study is not 
nearly so serious a problem as the boy 
who does not play.” 


Sat Pork for cooking should be clear 
fat. The lean has a harsh, salt flavor. 
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Tooled Leather 
By Ciara M. GoopMan 


I take it for granted that many of the 
readers of the January number have 
carefully studied the article on tooled 
leather, and have already started a 
leather novelty of some kind. Do not 
be discouraged if your first effort does 
not seem as satisfactory as you wished. 
You will not prize anything that has 
not cost you some effort, and when a 
pretty piece of work is the result of that 
effort you will prize it and a good price 
will be paid for it. 

Now I want to give a chapter of hints 
and suggestions. If you wish to color 
your design on leather, a little shading 
is much more artistic than making the 
leaf or flower all one color. Get the 
natural flower, if possible, and copy from 
it, noting the markings and where in 
some places it is darker than in others. 
Get some little butter plates and pour a 
small quantity of the dye in each. Have 
the full strength of the dye in one, to 
the next add a little water, and to the 
third still more water. You will thus 


Table mat 


have three tones of one color, and if your 
leaf or flower is dark in the middle and 
light on the edge, 
you will have the 
graduated color 
from dark to 
light. After 
working from 
the dark color, 
always wash 
your brush in 
clear water be- 
fore dipping it 
into the light 
color; but this 
will not be neces- 
sary if working 
from light to 
dark. The dye 
dries very quick- 
ly on leather, so 
it will be neces- 
sary to work rap- 
idly in shading 
from one tint to 
another so it will 
not dry in spots. 
The leather should have the design all 
finished and perfectly dry be- 
fore coloring. A pretty finish 
for many of the leather novel- 
ties is plain and fancy lacing 
with narrow strips of leather. 
This leather lacing can be 
bought by the spool, but as it 
is difficult to always match the 
color, it is better to cut it 
from the hide your novelty is 
made from. Cut strips not 
more than one-eighth inch 
wide, less if possible. The 
longer the strips the less often 
they will have to be pieced. 
Punch holes near the edge of 
the leather at equal distances 
apart and lace the leather 

strips through these holes. 
There are many styles of 
this way of finishing, which 
add much to a pretty frame, 
mat for table or magazine 
cover. In finishing a leather 
belt, take it to a harness maker 


Spectacle case 
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Napkin rings 


and have him put a small leather buckle 
on and put the little eyelets in. If the 
buckle is not just the color of your belt 
get it lighter rather than darker and 
color it to match the belt with a thin 
wash of water color. 

Some articles require stitching. This 
can easily be done on your own sewing 
machine, but as two or three thicknesses 
of leather are rather dangerous for an 
ordinary needle, remove the belt from 
the wheel and turn the wheel with one 
hand very slowly, while sewing. This 
forces the needle evenly and slowly 
through the leather and prevents break- 
ing the needle. Always use silk for 
stitching. 


Bead bag designed by Mary V. S. Williams. Colors to be blue for sky, 
two or more browns for church, and two or more greens 
for trees, foreground and shadows 


There are countless pretty and 
useful articles made of tooled leather, 
Chair seats are very beautiful and 
durable; so are fire screens, lamp 
mats, napkin rings. This work more 
than pays for the time put into it, 
for it is made to stand the wear of 
long years of use. 


NEEDLEWoRK—We have arranged 

to supply our subscribers with a 
beautiful volume of 350 pages en- 
titled Home Needlework, at nominal cost. 


Laced borders for leather mats 


New subscribers or those renewing their 
subscriptions may have Home Needle- 
work for ten cents in 
addition to the dollar 
charged for the maga- 
zine, or one dollar 
and ten cents. ‘Those 
who have already re- 
newed, or who want 
the Everyday Cook 
Book, may have 
Home Needlework it- 
self for twenty-five 
eents. It is  illus- 
trated in colors and 
comes_ quarterly, 
four parts in a year. 


Straw Martine— 
Mrs B., this “Discov- 
ery” sent by J. OC. D., 
‘was tried and proven 
by her: For a straw 
matting much soiled, 
use two quarts of 
water, in which ten 
cents’ worth of oxalic 
acid has been dis- 
solved. This will 
remove both dirt and 
stains, if applied with 
a scrub brush. Wash 
carefully afterward 
with clean water. 
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STENCILS 
IN WS 
HOME DECORATION 


By GarRTELIA 


HE use of stencils in home decora- 
tion is an interesting subject which 
may well command the attention of 

ene who has to do with problems of 
iaterior decoration, even to a limited 
-xtent. 

There was a time when stenciling was 
wich in vogue, then the predominance 
ill-chosen colors 
ud of uninterest- 
ug, and too often 
neaningless pat- 
erns, caused this 
rt to decline until 
he present time, 
vhen there is a 
enaissance of the 
lecorative arts. 
Chis re-birth of 
tenciling and its 
many excellences 
and possibilities is 
no more than an 
veeidental appreci- 
ation of a decora- 
tive means that 
has reached the 
very pinnacle of 
development 
cording to the ori- 
ental idea, as may 
be seen in the in- 
geniously stenciled patterns of the Jap- 
anese artist-artisans. 

No longer need we associate. the word 
stencil-pattern with calcimine entirely, 
although it must be admitted that we 
have even learned how calcimine may be 
beautiful, There are a hundred other 
uses to which stencils may be put in 
making a home beautiful. 

To begin with, it may be well to con- 
sider the process by which stencils 


stencil pattern is thus drawn, picture 
in the mind’s eye those parts of the de- 
sign which, when cut, must hold together 
by means of narrow uncut strips, and 
proceed to mark their positions on the 
design so they may be allowed for in 
the cutting. 

As an example: in Figure 1 is shown 
a design drawn in outline, Figure 2 
shows the same design, with the strips 
marked for leaving in the cutting; Fig- 
ure 3, the same design after it has been 
cut and becomes a stencil, and Figure 4, 
the design after it is stenciled and ap- 
plied to the final 
surface. It will be 
seen readily that 
if these little con- 
necting strips 
marked a were not 
left, the parts of 
the stencil when 
cut would not hold 
together; but in 
arranging the 
strips care must be 
taken to make 
them really a part 
of the design, else 
the result will lack 
in unity sadly. 

Before proceed- 
ing to cut out the 
stencil the thick 
paper upon which 
the design has been 
drawn traced 
should be oiled, 
this to render the paper non-absorbent, 
when finally pigment is brushed over it 
in applying the design to its intended 
surface. Next proceed to cut away with 
a very sharp knife those parts of the 
design which constitute the pattern 
proper, taking care to avoid any ragged 
edges. This cutting may best be accom- 
plished by laying the paper on a piece of 
plate glass and bearing down through 


are designed and cut, since the art 
f stencil-making is one which may 
be undertaken by the amateur with 
very gratifying results. Almost any 
‘hick, tough paper may be selected 
on which to draw the design for the 
stencil, or paper for the purpose may 
be had at any large painter’s and 
\ttist’s supply house. After deciding 
ipon the design it should be drawn 
on the paper with firm, distinct lines, 
aided, if necessary, by a set of drafts- 
‘ian’s curves and a rule. When the 
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the paper on the glass with the knife. 
A piece of plate glass two feet long and 
a foot wide will be quite large enough 
for any purpose, since only part of the 
stencil is to be cut at a time. 

When the stencil is cut it should be 
held against the surface intended to 
receive the pattern, and firmly; then 
with a brush dipped into the required 
pigment, and carrying only enough to 
color the surface showing through the 
stencil’s perforations without spattering 
or spilling, proceed to brush the desired 
color over the stencil, and when that is 
removed there will be the pattern dis- 
tinct and clean-cut in its place. Where 
the pattern is to be repeated or made 
continuous the stenciled painting should 
be allowed to dry before the stencil is 
placed next to it for the next unit of 
the pattern, unless the stencil is so 
arranged that it has no superfluous mar- 
gin and can 
applied repeatedly 
without any por- 
tion of it covering 
the unit just com- 
pleted. 

Of course pat- 
terns need not be 
limited to one color 
alone, but any 
number of colors 
required by the de- 
sign may be em- 
ployed. The one 
applying the sten- 
cil has only to 
exercise ordinary 
caution in not letting the color applied 
over one section of the stencil run down 
upon the sections reserved for other 
colors. 

Stenciling may be applied to a num- 
ber of surfaces, such as walls, woodwork, 
flat moldings, ceilings, burlaps, linens, 


denim, canvas, and other fabrics, and on 
papers. Likewise various pigments may 
be used, but one must always select those 
which will not run on the material to 
which they are applied. While ordinary 
house paints may be used for stenciling 
on plastered walls which have been 
painted a settled tint, the same stencil 
patterns should be applied to plastered 
or calcimined walls with decorator’s 
water color paints. In stenciling wood 
which has been painted, or which has 
been varnished merely, or finished in an 
oil finish like Flemish oak, or mission 
furniture, artist’s oil colors in tubes 
should be used, as much oil as possible 
being absorbed from them as they are 
employed, by squeezing the required 
amount of paint on thick blotting paper. 

The problem of stenciling fabrics is 
somewhat more difficult, since so many 
pigments with oil or water in their com- 
position spread over the lines when 
applied to cloth. Just here is a delight- 
ful field for experiment, and many per- 
sons interested in this branch of the arts 
and crafts occupations have devised their 
own pigments, by mixing powder dyes 
with starch pastes, and in other original 
manners. However, any dealer in artist’s 
supplies can furnish comparatively inex- 
pensive paints manufactured for the very 
purpose of painting upon fabrics of 
various sorts, and any artist’s colorman 
will gladly give you information on the 
subject if you address him and enclose 
a stamp for his reply. 

Having discussed the technical side of 
stenciling, let us 
turn to some of its 
applications. 
There are few 
houses where an 
artistic bit of 
stenciling will not 
add to the beauty 
of some room. One 
of the most attrac- 
tive dining rooms 
I have seen had 
its terra cotta 
walls stenciled in a 
tree pattern reach- 
ing from the brown 
stained and oil 
finish dado up to the ceiling. The place 
of the frieze was taken by the stenciled 
foliage of the trees, and the usual mold- 
ing gave place to a line of stenciled birds 
in flight. Over the fireplace was a sim- 
ple mantelshelf, and here the chimney 
edges were marked by tree-trunk designs, 
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FIGURE: 


FIGURE-2: 


whilst the space above was left open to 
receive a pattern of brown fields over 
which the lines of stenciled birds dis- 
appeared, growing smaller in the dis- 
tance; above all was stenciled three quo- 
tations from the canticle, Benedicite, 
omnia opera Domini. 

In this same house there were various 
simple portieres whose neutral tints 
were decorated with patterns stenciled in 
colors. The pattern of one was an 
arrangement of little white and black 
birds, on another little dark green pine 
trees against a light green ground, and 
so on. These had been devised and car- 
ried out by the mistress of the house, 
and the pigments she used were tapestry 
paints. In one of the bachelor rooms 
the wall had been stenciled with a pat- 
tern of pipes and bowls, the same motif 
having been stenciled on the portieres, 
and there were mottoes apropos their 
uses on some of the articles of furni- 
ture, as this room was entirely fitted in 
mission style. In another of the guest 
rooms I saw a beautiful ecru linen bed- 
spread upon which had been stenciled 
large white roses with their green leaves. 
A table cover bore the same motif, and 
there were many other things in the 
room whose beauty had been enhanced 
by the use of stencil patterns charm- 
ingly applied with good taste. 

I know of no decoration more appro- 
priate to the walls of a nursery than 
stenciled patterns devised in such a 
manner that they will interest and 
entertain the little dwellers therein. A 
line of stenciled animals handled artist- 
ically can never fail to give enduring 
pleasure to the child, who needs to have 
a house beautiful of his very own above 
everyone else while yet his tastes are 
embryonic. 

For those persons who are denied the 
ability to design their own simple pat- 
terns, there is yet in store for them the 
expedient of calling upon some artistic 
friend who can do it, and after the friend 
has designed the pattern on the stencil 
paper the rest will be easy sailing. 


A Memory 
By J. Lampton 


Like a strain of old time music 
Comes a memory to me, 

From the days of boyhood joyance, 
Full of dreamy ecstasy; 

And I wander far back yonder 
Underneath the happy skies 

That were bluest on the Friday 
When my mother made the pies. 


Every day was sunlit silver, 
Every night was gold with stars 

That should light my ships of promise, 
Yet to come across the bars; 

But the sunshine and the starshine 
Were as nothing in my eyes 

In comparison with Friday 
When my mother made the pies. 


There are days, these days, when music 
Lends its rhythm to my thought, 
For there’s melody in working 
Out the plans that must be wrought: 
And TI labor with my neighbor 
To secure the golden prize, 
But there’s no day like that Friday 
When my mother made the pies. 


Johnny’s Answer 
By Auice E. ALLEN 


All through the wintry weather, 
Poor little Johnny Dunn 

Had thought and sung and studied 
About George Washington. 


One day, the teacher told them 
Some Bible stories old, 

Of David and of Daniel, 
And Joseph, brave and bold. 


“Who was it met the lions, 
And faced them, every one?” 

She asked, and Johnny answered, 
“Please, ma’am, George Washington.” 
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TUART was very happy when 

he went to bed the night before 

St Valentine’s day, because his 
mamma said she felt very sure he 
would find a pretty valentine in the 
morning, which could be all his own. 
So he dreamed a beautiful dream about 
a valentine which was red and golden 
and blue, with pink roses and blue 
kittens on it. 

But when Stuart came down stairs 
in the morning he could not find 
mamma nor papa, and he could not 
find any valentine at all. He felt very 
bad, for mamma always told him what 
was true; he thought somebody else 
must have got his beautiful valentine. 
So he went out in the kitchen and 
said, “Mary, where is my valentine?” 
Mary did not say anything at all, but 
just gave Stuart—what do you sup- 
pose? A large brown cookie with 
raisins in it. 

Stuart bit a piece out of the cookie, 
and it tasted good, but he thought that 
was not a valentine, and so he went 
outdoors to eat it. There was the tall 
red rooster, picking in the grass where 
the snow had melted away. 

“Good morning, Mr Rooster,” said 
Stuart; “see my valentine.” 

The rooster looked at the cookie with 
his sharp eyes, then he walked up and 
bit a piece out of it. 

“That is my valentine,” said the 
rooster. “You ask the chickadee to 
give you another one; she ran off with 
my breakfast.” And with that the 
rooster snatched the cookie out of 
Stuart’s hand, and ran away with it, 
as fast as he could run. 

Stuart saw a pretty little bird on 
an evergreen bough, singing, “Chick- 
adee, dee, dee.” So he went and said: 

“Good morning, Miss Chickadee. 
Please give me a valentine; the rooster 
ran away with my cookie.” 


“T cannot give you a valentine,” 
said the chickadee; “I have promised 
to be the pretty pussy cat’s valentine, 
but I don’t know what a valentine is. 
You ask the pussy cat.” 

“Please give me a valentine, Mr 
Pussy Cat,” said Stuart, walking up 
to the pussy, who was lying on the 
doorstep in the sunshine. 

“T haven’t got my own valentine 
yet,” said the pussy cat. “I heard the 
cow mooing in the barn; you go and 
ask her.” 

*“Moo-00-00,” said the cow, and she 
rattled her chain in the stall, as Stuart 
came up to her. 

“Have you my valentine, Mrs Cow?” 
asked Stuart. 

“No-00-00-00,” said Mrs Cow, and 
she looked over toward the horse and 
shook her horns. 

“Aha, I believe the old white horse 
is the one who has my valentine,” said 
Stuart, looking sharp at the horse, 
who was chewing and chewing in his 
stall. 

The horse laughed out loud. “Nay, 

nay, nay,” laughed the horse. “You 
go out in the yard and see if the dog 
Rover is not bringing your valentine 
this very minute.” 
_ So Stuart ran out, and sure enough, 
the wagon was coming from the post- 
office, and Rover was running on 
ahead with something in his mouth. 
It was a big envelope with Stuart’s 
name on it, and in the envelope was a 
beautiful valentine. 


“Running Orders” 
By W. W. 

HE long express train halts at a 
little station in the mountains 01 
on the plains, and the travelers 

who alight upon the platform for air 
and exercise keep their eyes on the big 
man in overalls and jumper who comes 
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to the telegraph office for his running 
orders. When he hauls himself up 
into the gangway of the locomotive 
and tucks the “tissue” or dispatch con- 
‘aining his orders up in front of him 
‘n the cab, the passengers slip aboard, 
the big drivewheels begin to turn, and 
‘he train is soon thundering down the 
canyons, in obedience to the few words 
written on the running orders. 

I know a father and mother who 
naintain railroad system with their 
hoys; instead of mentioning the work 
to be performed, the duties to be done, 
and then perhaps having to ask over 
and over whether these have been 
done, they write out the “running 
orders” of the boys and hold them 
strictly to their performance. These 
orders are posted in the dining room, 
like the bulletins in a railroad round- 
house, and as fast as they are executed 
they are scratched off or taken down. 
At meal times, thrice in a day, the 
boys thus come face to face with the 
duties which await them. 

The plan works well. The boys 
take pride in keeping close up to their 
obligations. This makes them sys- 
tematic, businesslike; it develops re- 
sponsibility and independence. The 
daily life and conversation are relieved, 
in large part, of the uncertainty, the 
anxiety and the fault-finding which 
are all too common in homes other- 
wise well ordered and happy. That 
which lends work the dignity which 
properly attaches to it is richly 
“worth while.” 

Is this plan successful in the man- 
agement of girls? Frankly, I don’t 
know. Has anyone tried it with girls? 


Grace’s Teacher 
By Witt Warp 


“T’ve such a nice teacher,” said golden- 
haired Grace, 

“Whenever she laughs, there’s a smile 
on her face.” 


February 22d 


Poor Washington! He couldn’t lie, 
Nor ’varicate, like you and I. 
Unhappy child! Unlucky youth! 
Forever doomed to speak the truth! 


THE CHILDREN 


Shivering ’Gustus 


By Avucusta Korrrecut 


When ’Gustus K. was two years old, 
He rarely ever felt the cold. 


He put on pants when he was five, 
And nearly froze, as I’m alive. 


The Goops in Cooking Class 
By M. 
(With apologies to Gelett Burgess) 


The Goops can’t light the oven, 
The Goops are seared of gas; 
They never measure level, 
They let ingredients pass. 


The Goops spoil double boilers 
By letting them go dry; 

They do not use their thinkers— 
That is the reason why. 


The Goops cook horrid messes, 
And get stuck up with goo; 

Indeed I’m glad, I never had 

To eat their stuff. Have you? 
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HE bed of Procrustes is much more 
than a myth. It did not go out 
with heathen gods and goddesses, 
nymphs, satyrs and all that train. Con- 
trariwise, it endures even to our own 
time. It also causes humanity, by little 
and by large, so much of discomfort, one 
might well paraphrase Fletcher’s famous 
saying into: “Let me make the beds of 
a nation, and I care not 
who makes the laws.” 
National beds are, how- 
ever, outside the strict 
purview of this vagrom 
sereed. It can do no more 
than mention the box-beds 
built into the wails of 
French cottages and 
Seotch kitchens, or the 


layer-beds of the Father- 
land. So, too, the cheerful 
Russian habit of sleeping 
higgledy - piggledy, fully 
clothed, upon the warm 


clay hearth over the 
great stove is but a side- 
light upon slumber. The 
box-bed inevitably recalls 
Barrie—who can forget 
the expedient of his 
cleanly heroine, in shut- 
ting up the “littlins” 
there, so the weekly 
scouring might go for- 
ward without let or hin- 
drance? The box-bed may 
be comfortable after its 
sort, but by all rule and housewifely 
experience, it must be as “gey ill to 
live wi’” as Carlyle’s mother pro- 
nounced her famous son. It is none so 
easy to credit Jane Welsh Carlyle with 
fastidious neatness when one reads in 
her letters, the so-many and so-futile 
struggles with the maid-servant’s bed 
located in the kitchen. There is some- 
what of pathos in the effort to keep 
“mine own red bed” sweet and tenant- 
less, save by one occupant. A very wise 
man once said women needed to be 
sustained by God’s grace as much when 


Typical bed-maker of Parisian 
hotels and boarding houses 


By Martha McCulloch- 
Williams 


they broke china or endured household 
misadventures, as when they lost hus- 
bands or children—the only difference 
was they did not need quite so much of 
it. Thus who shall say there was not a 
certain parallelism between the efforts 
in behalf of the red bed, and those 
against the wiles of Lady Ashburnham? 

Germany’s layer-beds—feathers aiow 
and aloft, the upper layer 
snugly and comfortably 
buttoned in  place—are 
well adapted to defend 
sleep against the raw chill 
of northern sea _ winds. 
They were no doubt full 
cousins-german to the 
down quilts, and comforts 
of the highest luxury, 
and no whit more cum- 
brous and mountainous 
than the feather beds that 
were the pride of our 
grandmothers. There is a 
tale, perhaps apocryphal. 
of a traveling Irishman 
who had been informed 
by a waggish friend that 
in Germany folk slept in 
layers. So at his first 
German inn he told the 
boots who showed him up 
to bed that he would 
take it kindly if the gen- 
tleman due to sleep above 
him would likewise come 
to bed at once, as he him- 
self was a poor sleeper, and hated to be 
disturbed. 

That invention’ of the enemy, the 
folding bed, can claim a_ respectable 
antiquity. Was it not Goldsmith who 
sang of: 


“A bed by night, a chest of drawers 
by day”? 


Then there were the arras beds, turned 
up along the walls and hidden behind the 
hangings. Their reason of being was 
not the modern one, lack of space, but 
paucity of shelter wherein one might 
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sleep secure. They were no more than 
rude cots, lashed across with interwoven 
strips of rawhide, but no doubt the 
doughty men-at-arms slept as well on 
them as did my lord the duke, or the 
prince, or the king, upon his couch of 
state. The sleepers lay down fully 
clothed, even to jack boots, and reckoned 
themselves lucky if they could lay hold 
on a skin or a horse cloth, to wrap them 
warm. Indeed, before the advent of 
cotton, sheets and bed linen generally 
were among the prerogatives of royalty 
and the aristocracy. Luckless folk who 
spend much time going to and fro, and 
roaming up and down, will be easily 
persuaded that the whole race of hired 
bed-makers throw back to the gentle- 
man who stretched short folk, and 
clipped down long ones, to fit the dimen- 
sions of his most choice couch. Ridges 
run up and down where there should 
be but smooth, inviting levels; the inter- 
vening hollows are deftly filled with 
bedeclothes till the counterpane shows 
that goodly outside falsehoods so often 
hath. Pillows propped at the exact 
angle of neat precision give no hint of 
diabolic propensities to slip and slump 
and tie themselves in knots beneath 
weary heads. Indeed, if one needed an 
example of the real thing in whited 
sepulchers, one could hardly do better 
than show snapshots of this sort of bed 
before and after it takes one in. 

A perfect bed, like a perfect woman, 
is deliciously soft, without being too 
impressible. The quality of rebound is 
indispensable—it is lack of it which 
makes the feather bed, and its proto- 
type among womenkind, after a while, 
pre-eminently tiresome. As to clothes 
for it, Brummel’s famous aphorism 
anent dining out: “The finest linen, 
plenty of it, and country washing,” 
applies excellently. An exception may 
be noted—the linen need not be over- 
fine, provided it is in generous supply, 
of a fair whiteness, and smelling of rose 
leaves and lavender, or new-mown hay, 
The coarsest textures so conditioned 
make even beds of straw or husks more 
inviting than those stuffy monuments of 
great estate, flock beds, down beds or 
hair mattresses, even though they be 
sheeted with satin and lace. By the 
way, it was a flock bed, “my second 
best,” that Shakespeare willed Anne 
Hathaway, his wife; not, as some have 
said, in misprision of her, but because 
the best bed, like frecholds and leaseholds, 
was subject to entail, and went inva- 
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riably to the heir. And apropos of hair 
mattresses, has the hardiest ventured to 
let loose his imagination with the pos- 
sibilities of bacteria. 

The first commandment of bed-making 
is to have the bed, after making, wholly 
pure and wholly peaceable. The Syba- 
rite who complained of a crumpled rose 
leaf in his bed seems to us a pretty 
poor sort. But who of us has not suf- 
fered tortures from sheets resolvedly 
wrinkled, or feloniously crawling upward 
or downward, choosing always the direc- 
tion that gives most discomfort? Who 
either has not wrestled, yea even to 
agony, with blankets, spread and so on, 
tyrannously tucked in, and resisting all 
effort to give them loosened ease? And 
what tall fellow, ecabined, cribbed, con- 
fined, in a bed all too short, tricked out 
in covers that do barely reach, but has 
sighed for the enlargement, the precious 
liberty of the “bachelor’s tuck” achieved 
by lifting bedclothes of generous length 
upon both feet, until the clothes dangle 
around the legs, then bringing the feet 
down in a snugly crumpled nest? 

Our grandmothers, rest their souls, 
knew somewhat of bed comfort, if they 
did yearn for four-posters of so great 
hight steps were needed to get in them. 
Those good dames made quilts, counter- 
panes, comforts, blankets, full four yards 
long by three yards wide. This, too, in 
face of the fact that every inch had to 
be spun and woven at home—except in 
the case of fancy patchwork, evolved 
from scraps of poplin, paduasoy, satin, 
sarcenet, tabby and plain stuff. If now 
and again, in winter, they slept with 
but one sheet, lying next their warm 
blankets, that one sheet was long 
enough to tuck in well at the head, and 
fold a full quarter underneath the foot. 
Likewise the upper sheet, when there 
was one, had its frilled upper edge turned 
two handsbreadths over all the mass of 
bedelothes. A few overnice souls had 
separate tops of homespun linen for 
slipping over the ends of blankets. As 
for the precious patchwork, few were 
rash enough to think of sleeping under- 
neath it. In the main it was pure orna- 
ment, so stiff with fine quilting it had 
little warmth, but good to the use of 
edifying beholders, and attesting in its 
possessors the fine virtues of taste and 
industry. 

There can be no real reforms in bed- 
making without the co-operation of a 
great multitude. First, one must appeal 
to those gentlemen, the bedstead-makers, 
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to send forth non-political wares—that 
is to say, such as do not wabble, but 
stand squarely on all four legs, the same 
yesterday, to-day and forever. Next, one 
must quicken the conscience of the mat- 
tress folk, whose creed appears to be, a 
bed’s a bed, although there’s nothing in 
it. At least, sometimes. At other times 
their concoctions recall the nursery 
rhyme: 

“Strings and nails, and puppydog tails— 
' That’s what little boys are made of, 
made of.” 


After them the noble army of those 
who buy beds that others may pay to 
sleep in them—who also buy the furni- 
ture thereof, and hire folk to look after 
them. A statistical person has been 
at the pains to estimate what change 
might be wrought by putting the price 
of wholly superfiuous brass, onyx and 
gilding, in our various hostelries, into 
quality in mattresses and length in 
sheets. The calculation is too long and 
intricate for reproduction; suffice it that 
the results are more than startling. The 
change would give a greater impulse to 
the textile trade than the conversion of 
half heathendom to the inartistie art of 
wearing clothes. So it may not be un- 
worthy the attention of those plutocrats, 
the owners of the hostelries. Gentle- 
men, here is your chance to do good, 
and make money. 

Lastly, there are the bed-makers pure 
and simple, an army in number and 
variety, of pretty well all ages, sexes, 
colors, conditions and tastes. Among 
them there are past masters, past mis- 
tresses, of the noble art and mystery of 
spreading a faultless bed. Among them 
also there are malignants who evidently 
owe humanity a deep-seated grudge, and 
take this chance of getting even. To the 
first we owe beds properly aired, beaten 
smooth, yet not overbeaten, spread with 
sheets that somehow do not crawl, no 
matter how secant their proportions, with 
blankets and spreads that neither pine 
to smother you nor shrink from you as 
though you had done them a deadly 
favor. These master bed-makers have a 
knack that is partly natural aptitude, 
but much more intelligent painstaking. 
To watch them is at once a privilege 
and a liberal education. That is only a 
roundabout way of saying bed-makers, 
like poets, must be born, and get a deal 
of making afterward. Praise be to all 
such, likewise honor and glory, and 
more power to their elbows. 

The submerging nine-tenths, ninety- 
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nine-hundredths—what shall one write ¢f 
it? That it is ineapable of reform, evca 
though called on to sleep in its own 
beds‘ It calls to mind that emendation 
of the poet’s line: “None but the brave 
deserve the fair, and none but they can 
live with some of them.” If one -may 
judge by the results, this submerging 
ninety-nine-hundredths has faeulties cut 
mainly on the bias. Save and except 
by accident it never gets anything on 
straight. Or if a thing is accident- 
ally straight, it is yanked too high at 
one end, or too low at the other. Bed- 
clothes, whatever their proportions, 
always drag and sag for it. It has also 
a positive genius for coaxing lumps to 
appear where they will do the most 
harm. It is never so truly: happy as 
when it has the measure of its prospect- 
ive victim. Let him be: short, every- 
thing surges headward. Let him be 
long, especially more than common tall, 
there will be half a yard of sheet tucked 
under at the bottom, at the top a yawn- 
ing void it puts even the ‘pillows to their 
trumps to fill. All this with so great 
an air of eager and willing serviée the 
victim cannot in ‘deeency~ complain. 
He cannot even do better for himself. 
There is commonly a ‘striking fitness 
between this sort of bed-maker and the 
bed made. Genius, even inspiration, 
cannot avail against sheets entirely too 
short, blankets hopelessly too skimpy. It 
remains only to the wayfaring-: man. to 
suffer—and swear—in silence. - 


My Sweetheart 
By H. B.S. 


She is little and petite, 
But she’s ,sweet. 
Precious jewels oft are small, 
After all. 
“Man wants little here ‘below,” 
And I trow, 
“Does not want that. little. hone” 
Is’t not so?, 
She can make me feel, though tall, 
Very small, 
She is big enough, if short, 
Just to court, 
Just to hold in my embrace}; 
Just to place 
On her tiny lips a kiss, 
That were bliss.. 
She is big enough for me, 
For, you see, 
She just reaches, with-her art, 
To my heart. 
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Housemaid from Six to Six 


A Record of an Experiment Carried Out in an Ohio Family 


By Hitpa RicumMonp 


66 RE you working in the factory 
yet, Jessie?” inquired Mrs Ather- 
ton, counting out the change for 

the sewing the young girl had just 

brought home. “Your mother said you 
were thinking of going there.” 

“No, ma’am, not yet. The forelady 
said in about six weeks they’d take on 
new helpers, and I expect to get in then. 
I’ve been supply off and on when some 
of the girls were sick or work was 
heavy.” 

“Do you think you’ll like that better 
than housework?” Mrs Atherton had 
befriended Jessie’s mother through years 
of widowhood and felt a keen interest in 
the girl’s welfare. She was a bright, 
capable girl of eighteen with a fair edu- 
cation, though she had left school early 
to assist in supporting the family. 

“T don’t like the work as well,” ad- 
mitted Jessie, “but when 6 o’clock comes 
you're through. When you work out 
you never know how many hours the lady 
of the house counts in a day’s work, nor 
how many extra tasks may happen along 
on your one afternoon out. At the fac- 
tory if a girl gets sick or there is a great 
rush, they hire extra help, but you never 
catch people doing that in the kitchen 
work. No matter how much sickness or 
company there is, you have to do the best 
you can alone.” 

“Don’t you ever have to do extra work 
at the factory?” asked Mrs Atherton, 
wondering why working girls could only 
see one side of the question. 

“Yes, but you get time and a half for 
every hour you put in.” 

“What is time and a half?’ 

“Why, you see, if you are earning ten 
cents an hour, you get fifteen cents for 
each extra hour you put in at night.” 

“When do you have to be there in the 
morning?” went on Mrs Atherton, bent 
on getting every bit of information 
possible. 

“Six o’clock, and they fine you for 
every minute you’re late. I tell you, 
they are strict, but they have to be, and 
I like some system to things. When the 
noon whistle blows you go home, no mat- 
ter how important the work is. When 
I went to school the teacher always said 
the noon hour did the scholars worlds 


of good, and i believe it. Often while I 
worked out I wasn’t out of doors an hour 
a week, and it’s awfully tiresome staying 
in a little kitchen all the time.” 

“But you surely don’t make as much 
as if you did housework ?’ 

“No, for you start in at two dollars 
and a half a week, but you don’t have to 
work Sundays and holidays. Then you 
can be home nights, and that’s worth a 
whole lot. Most people seem to think 
anything is good enough for the hired 
girl’s room, but we like pretty things as 
well as anyone. My room at home is 
small but neat and clean, and I like to 
sleep there. It’s much pleasanter being 
with your folks than in some dark back 
room among strangers, or, worse still, 
far away from them.” 

Mrs Atherton felt a flush mounting 
to her face as she recalled the dark room, 
hardly larger than a closet, which was 
the only one in the house that could be 
spared for her servant, and began to 
think perhaps that was one reason no 
girl tarried long with her. A daring plan 
was rapidly forming in her mind and 
she wanted to hear all Jessie had to say 
on the subject of servants’ woes. “Do 
you have to work all the time at the 
factory or have you leisure hours?” 

“Indeed, we are kept busy all the time. 
No talking is allowed, and the forelady 
seems to have eyes in the back of her 
head. One day a girl telephoned me about 
a party, and the manager told her in a 
hurry that girls are not allowed under 
any circumstances to answer telephone 
ealls. But the best part of it is that 
every Saturday night you get your pay 
in a little envelope, and they never ask 
you to wait a few days. Of course there 
are unpleasant things, but I like to work 
at a place where they don’t pry into your 
private affairs and read long lectures on 
how working girls should behave. I’ve 
wanted to tell some ladies I’ve worked 
for that working girls’ conduct compares 
very favorably with that of their own 
daughters, but they would only have dis- 
missed me for impertinence if I had.” 

“Tf you are absent because of sickness, 
do you lose your pay?’ asked Mrs Ather- 
ton, thinking of the girl she nursed 
through measles, only to have her leave 
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a month later when the children came 
down with the same disease. 

“Yes, but you are home with someone 
to take care of you till you get well.” 

“Ti tell you what I'll do, Jessie. Vl 
give you the same wages and privileges 
you would have at the factory if you'll 
come to me for the six weeks you are 
waiting for your place. I'd like to try 
an experiment and see if it will work. 
What do you say?” 

“Begin at 6 and quit at 6?’ asked the 
astonished girl. 

“To the very minute. And if the 
house is on fire when dinner time comes 
I want you to take your hour. Come on 
Monday and we'll begin.” 

As the town clock struck 6 Monday 
morning the new regime began. Jessie 
made the coffee and toasted the bread, 
that with the previously cooked cereal 
constituted breakfast for the family. 
Mrs Atherton had risen before the rest of 
the family to be ready for the new girl 
and while the family ate breakfast, Jessie 
sorted clothes and made the necessary 
preparations for washing. Mrs Ather- 
ton dressed the baby, started the older 
children, Fred and Kate, to school, tidied 
up the sitting room and washed the 
dishes. 

Meantime Jessie went serenely on with 
her washing, undisturbed by anything 
else, and by half-past 10 the last gar- 
ment flapped on the line, and the wash- 
lady was ready to help with the dinner. 
This was a very simple meal of canned 
tomatoes, steak, baked potatoes and plain 
pudding. As the clock struck 12, the 
baby was crying, the steak burning and 
the kitchen in a state bordering on 
chaos, for neither woman had watched 
the clock to plan the work advantage- 
ously, but Mrs Atherton said quickly as 
Jessie made a move toward the burning 
steak, “Den’t spoil our plan the first 
day,” and the girl disappeared. 

Long after, Mrs Atherton said it took 
all the grace she could muster to quiet 
the baby, get the other children’s hands 
and faces washed, serve the dinner and 
listen without replying to her husband’s 
comments on her “absurd plan.” But 
she did it, and when Jessie came in, rosy 
and happy, the kitchen had lost at least 
part of its cluttered look and the dishes 
stood in orderly piles, if the mistress of 
the house had gone dinnerless to accom- 
plish the result. She was determined to 
succeed. 

The afternoon went better. Jessie, 
after washing the dishes and scrubbing 
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the kitchen, ironed all the unstarched 
clothes and sprinkled the others for 
morning. Then she made the beds that 
had been airing since morning and did a 
variety of small tasks that are usually 
done in the mornings in well-ordered 
households. All this time the supper of 
baked beans and old-fashioned Indian 
pudding slowly simmered away in the 
oven, and at 6 o’clock Jessie departed, 
leaving the table spread, supper ready, 
the house in order and the rack full of 
freshly ironed garments. 

In a surprisingly short time the new 
order of things pleased everybody, and 
Mrs Atherton had only one cloud in her 
sky. What if Jessie should leave, after 
all her careful training? She wondered 
if she should have the courage to hunt 
another girl and try to educate her in 
case Jessie should go, or should she go 
back to the old way when life was one 
long struggle with incompetent girls / 

Monday was wash day, and in the 
afternoon Jessie ironed the common 
clothes and did the little things about 
the house. Plain cooking was the order 
of the day always, and boiled or roasted 
feod prevailed, so that the top of the 
range was free for the various washing 
utensils. On Tuesday she ironed and in 
the afternoon sat in the pleasant sitting 
room amusing the baby while she did 
the mending. On this afternoon the 
mistress usually did her shopping, reserv- 
ing Thursday for calls. 

On Wednesday, bread, cookies or cake 
and other baking were done in the morn- 
ing, while the afternoon was given over 
to such work as polishing silver, clean- 
ing the bathroom and odd jobs that 
accumulate so rapidly. Thursday was 
cleaning day for the upstairs, with plain 
sewing in the afternoon, while Mrs 
Atherton was out calling, and on Friday 
she cleaned downstairs. Saturday was 
sacred to baking and getting ready for 
Sunday. 

This is the way the weeks were filled 
in with hard and. easy tasks, and mis- 
tress and maid enjoyed the freedom from 
the ordinary friction that results from 
being constantly thrown together. The 
Athertons enjoyed the time Jessie was 
out of the house as much as the girl her- 
self, and Mrs Atherton said the extra 
work on Sunday was nothing compared 
with the continual presence of a stranger 
in the house. Jessie rejoiced to think 
she did not have to go home alone late 
at night from the factory, and waited 
anxiously for Mrs Atherton to say 
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whether she wanted to continue the pres- 
ent arrangement. 

The supper dishes were always neatly 
scraped and soaking when Jessie reached 
her work in the morning, so that while 
the family ate breakfast she washed and 
wiped them. Then she proceeded with- 
out telling to the various duties of the 
day, coming back from dinner smiling 
and ready to face any amount of hard 
work. Mrs Atherton watched her closely 
and thought that the girl was right in 
saying servants live too much in kitch- 
ens, for the good temper that prevailed 
in the household was due largely to the 
fresh breath of outdoor air that came 
with the cheery maid twice each day. 

“Well, Mrs Atherton, the six weeks are 
up to-day,” said Jessie, briskly, as she 
received her envelope one Saturdey 
night. “The forelady stopped at our 
house to-day and told mamma my place 
is waiting for me. Do—” 

“O Jessie, I had hoped you would iike 
it here,” began Mrs Atherton faintly. 

“T do, and I want to stay if you want 
me. This is far ahead of the factory.” 

“T am so thankful,” sighed the lady. 
“Next week your wages will be one dol- 
lar more. Mr Atherton says you are 
worth that much to us and he wants you 
to know we appreciate your services. I 
am thankful I ever tried this experiment, 
for it is a complete success.” 


A Suggestion as to Servants 
By An Resipent ry Korea 

Since my arrival in New York from 
Korea, I have heard a great deal about 
the servant girl question, and have seen 
something of it, too. It appears that 
competent servants are becoming a lux- 
ury without ceasing to be a necessity. 
Ilence these tears. 

This is one of the “questions” that one 
escapes by residing in the far east. ‘There 
servants are plentiful, competent and 
cheap. I say competent, and yet of 
course they need training. It takes a 
few weeks to break in a “hoy” to do 
housework, but if he is properly handled 
he is pretty sure to turn out a very use- 
ful servant. In Korea each household 
requires from four to six servants, but 
the whole lot do not cost as much as one 
in this country. We pay an ordinary 
houseboy three American dollars a 
month, a cook four and a half a month, 
and a woman to wash and sew an¢ help 
with the children another three dollars. 
My five servants cost me sixteen dollars 
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and fifty cents a month and they live in 
their own houses and feed themselves. 
They are supposed to eat nothing from 
my house. In the case of servants who 
may be needed at night, like a nurse- 
maid or a messenger, we give them rooms 
to sleep in on the “compound,” but this 
is not obligatory. 

As to the duties of the servants: the 
“boy” sweeps, washes the windows, waits 
on the table, attends to the silver, keeps 
the fires going, and does any other work 
that the mistress appoints him, but he 
does no outdoor work. This all belongs 
to the gateman, who sleeps at the gate 
and keeps the yard and garden in order, 
brings the coal, chops the wood, runs 
errands, and attends to all outside work. 
The cook does the marketing, gets the 
meals, washes the dishes and keeps the 
kitchen clean, or is supposed to do so. 
In this last particular he sometimes 
requires watching. The amah takes care 
of the children, does the mending, attends 
to the chamber work and sometimes does 
the washing, but more often a woman 
is called in for a day to do the washing. 

On the whole, this arrangement is very 
comfortable. You have to provide food 
only for the immediate members of the 
family, which in itself is a considerable 
saving. The servants live on rice and 
a kind of sauerkraut made of cabbage or 
lettuce. It is seldom that there is any 
clash between the servants; each one 
knows his or her place and they know 
it is to their interest to keep the peace. 

During the past few weeks I have been 
wondering whether Korean servants 
would not find a good field of activity in 
this country. It is a long way from their 
home and they are eminently home 
loving people, and yet it has been found 
that they flourish in the Hawaiian 
islands. It seems to me that there is n« 
solution of the trouble here, short of 
sending away for people who will be will- 
ing to do this form of service and will 
do it without grumbling. I know of a 
Korean gentleman who came to America 
and went into a home in San Francisco 
and worked as a cook and general house 
servant for some years. He attended a 
night school there and finally returned 
to Korea, where he now holds a lucrative 
position under the government. It is 


probable that there are hundreds of . 


Koreans who would be glad of an oppor- 
tunity to come here and work at two 
dollars a week. The cost of feeding 
them would be very small—a few pounds 
of rice and some little condiments, that 
they make, would require but small 
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expenditure. Of course they would 
expect more than they get in Korea, but 
two dollars a week would be but little 
to pay for the service they would be able 
to render. Very many of them would 
want to do some studying at night, and 
at first there would be more or less dif- 
ficulty owing to their slight knowledge 
of English, but they pick up the impor- 
tant words readily, and the initial dif- 
ficulties would be but a small price to 
pay for a quick, willing and competent 
servant, 

Many people believe that Chinese ser- 
vants are better than Korean, but on the 
whole I do not agree to this. In some 
respects they are better, but in other 
points they are not so good. In my 
opinion it would be a very good thing if 
on effort could be made to try the exper- 
iment of engaging Koreans. 

To be sure, it costs some money to 
bring a Korean to America, but an 
arrangement could be made whereby he 
would pay back this sum in whole or in 
part. Of course no contract could be 
made with a Korean to come to America 
to work, this would be in violation of the 
laws, but if Koreans knew that there was 
steady employment for them here they 
would come. 

Such a plan would be of benefit both 
to the Korean and to the American 
housewife, and I wish it could be carried 
out. Koreans are mild, gentle, teachable 
people, far less proud than the Japa- 
nese and less prejudiced than the Chi- 
nese. A Korean servant would expect to 
wear American clothes and conform to 
our ideas. In fact that would be one of 
his purposes in coming here. Hundreds 
of them have gone to the Hawaiian 
islands to work on sugar plantations, and 
the managers of these plantations speak 
of them in the highest terms. 

The ideal way would be to hire a young 
Korean and his wife for, say, four dol- 
lars a week. Their food would cost 
another dollar, perhaps, but the whole 
eare of the house would be taken off 
the hands of the mistress as soon as the 
Koreans became accustomed to their 
work. I would not say that there are no 
difficulties to overcome, but they seem to 
me far smaller than those under which 
the American housekeeper is laboring 
to-day. 


Smear the glass stopper cf a bottle 
with vaseline and no matter how long 
it stands unopened it will not stick. 
iL. G. C. 
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A Valentine Party 
By A. BR. O. 


Give each guest an arrow with a card 
attached, upon which his or her name is 
written. Have a large square of white 
cloth pinned upon the wall, Near the 
center of the square fasten a small red 
velvet heart. Blindfold each guest in 
turn, and have them attempt to pierce 
the heart with their arrow. The person 
planting the arrow in or nearest the 
heart may be awarded first prize of 
a small bisque Cupid; to the owner 
of the arrow farthest from the mark, 
give a penwiper made of heart-shaped 
leaves of felt. 

The arrows, which make pretty souve- 
nirs, may be made from large turkey 
feathers. Strip the quill bare within 
two inches of the tip. Cut off the end 
of the quill and split the merest fraction 
of an inch. Insert a small, round picce 
of cork with a pin thrust through it. 
Secure the cork in the quill by wrapping 
tightly with thread. Gild the entire 
quill—pin and thread, and spatter the 
feathered part with gilt paint. For dec- 
orations, make a large bow covered with 
evergreen crossed by an arrow cut from 
pasteboard and covered with gold or sil- 
ver paper. A large pasteboard heart cov- 
ered with evergreen, and having a few 
searlet flowers or berries near its center, 
makes a pretty decoration. 


The House Cat 
By Mame Beckton 


I love to hear the house eat 

When she nestles down and purrs, 
Rolled up in soft contentment 

Like a lady in her furs. 


It makes the room thrice cozy 
And it calls up bygone days, 
When we wintered in the kitchen 

By the wood fire’s dancing blaze. 


Poor old brown and brindled tabby, 
How she loved the roar and glow 
Of the fire on winter evenings 
When the roads were deep in snow! 


There she’d lie §tretched out and dozing 
Where the dancing shadows met, 
Purring with the steaming kettle 
In a sibilant, soft duet. 


There was always room for pussy, 
Warmest spot upon the mat; 

For there is no fireside music 
Like the purring of a cat. 
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HEN my little girl was a mere 
toddler I found her constant 
demand for “a new story” no 
easy matter to gratify. She was too 
small for anything but Mother Goose or 
tiny baby tales and when she knew by 
heart everything in her nursery books. 
there began a search for jingles and 
simple stories. Presently I had on 
hand a large collection of baby litera- 
ture cut from magazines and newspa- 
pers. It was remarkably good, much of 
it was better than is found in finely 
illustrated juvenile books. Then began 
the first volume of what proved to be a 
series of scrapbooks. The leaves were 
made of gray paper cambric, stout 
enough to withstand baby’s frantic 
clutches. Tlustrations were found for 
the beloved stories and jingles; some- 
times they were composite pictures con- 
trived from the advertising pages of 
magazines, which are rich in really good 
drawings. Nothing coarse in color or 
subject was used. One can begin to 
train a child’s artistic faculty almost 
from babyhood. Accustom the wonder- 
ing, attentive little eyes to beauty of 
coloring and correctness of drawing; the 
results will be seen in later years. 
When the toddler developed into a 
kindergartner, there came a demand 
for stories and verses just over the bor- 
derland from babyhood. There were 
two subjects in which she was keenly 
interested; one was Jesus, the other was 
animals. Every story of our Savior, of 
his babyhood, his boyhood, and manhood 
were told many times. So eager was 
the questioning about Jesus, his mother 
and the disciples, that it was inspira- 
tion for a second serapbook. Among 
the volumes which claim to bring the 
New Testament down to a child’s intel- 
ligence, I found nothing written in the 
simple style a mother uses for her little 
ones. Every work preserves to a certain 
degree the language of the Bible, a 
language which is beautiful, but beyond 
the understanding of a child. I remem- 
bered Precept upon Precept, a treasured 
volume in my own childhood, and found 
it in a good edition for twenty cents. 
I bought two copies, a blank book bound 
strongly in gray linen and a hundred 
reproducticns of famous paintings, 
which cost less than a penny each. The 


A Mother’s L[llustrated Scrapbooks 


By Gorpon Curtis 


book grew into being, with the little girl 
lending her humble aid, for she had 
learned in kindergarten how to use 
library paste neatly. The first pages 
held several pictures of the Annuncia- 
tion with the story beneath as told in 
Precept upon Precept, for as we pro- 
gressed with the work I cut the leaves 
from the two volumes. There followed 
the finest of the nativity pictures, some 
from old masters, a few by present day 
artists.) Then came the flight into 
Egypt, the boyhood of Jesus, when he 
worked in the carpenter shop and the 
meeting with the doctors in the temp!e. 
Ilis baptism, his teaching, the healing 
of the sick, filled many attractive pages. 

The first chapter I left untold in New 
Testament history was the slaughter of 
the innocents. It is too ghastly a story 
for the imaginative brain of a child. 
A mother can draw the line between an 
incident which arouses pity and one 
that awakens horror. The narrative of 
the blind man led suddenly from dark- 
ness into the glory of sunshine, of sick 
children brought to Jesus for healing, 
thrill a child with sympathetic gladness, 
while a description of the lepers, of the 
raising of Lazarus, of human beings 
possessed by devils, may await the grow- 
ing of the intellect, the acquaintance 
with sadness, sickness and death, which 
alas comes in later life. I left untold 
the tragedy of the crucifixion, and all 
the agony which. befell the Man of Sor- 
rows. It is a story that blots the sun- 
shine of childhood. Without undue 
editing of the sacred volume, my little 
girl learned that after Christ had fin- 
ished on earth all the work his Father 
had planned for him to do, he was taken 
home to heaven. His reappearance 
among the disciples was easily explained 
by their longing to see him again. 
Many mothers heartily indorse this plan 
of telling only as much of our Lord’s 
life as is fitted to the knowledge of a 
child, such a story as Jesus himself 
would have told to little ones gathered 
about his knee, 

This homemade volume of New Tes- 
tament history aroused in the little girl 
an interest in famous paintings. When 
I told her of Botticelli, who lived in 
Italy, hundreds of years ago, painting 
pictures of Jesus his Master, to look 
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like people of that time, it led to eager 
questions, which were not always easy 
to answer. I found many interesting 
anecdotes about Raphael, Leonardo de 
Vinci and Murillo, whose gentle Madon- 
nas realize the childish ideal of a beau- 
tiful mother and baby. 

Another scrapbook was begun, for 
portraits of famous artists, drawings of 
their homes, and reproductions of their 
greatest pictures. Into an animal scrap- 
book went delightful stories, poems and 
pictures. It represents three years of 
labor. Early pages show efforts in past- 
ing which went slightly askew, the later 
pages are marvels of neatness. The 
child was aided with advice as to the 
placing of stories and pictures; the 
mechanical labor she performed herself. 

When the little school girl went into 
Number One, she learned about the dis- 
covery of America. Her interest in 
history was reason for a fourth scrap- 
book. It began with the story of 
Columbus, which to every child is as 
fascinating as a fairy tale. ages were 
filled with stories of the landing of the 
Pilgrims. Among the pictures which 
illustrate the founding of New England 
are quaint houses of old Plymouth and 
the clumsy cradle of little Peregrine 
White. In this scrapbook the Indian 
reappears constantly. The romance of 
his kingdom and his passing appeals 
quite as strongly to the imagination of 
a girl as to a boy. The character best 
loved by the child is George Washing- 
ion. In this book there are twenty 
portraits of the calm, dignified face of 
our great president. 

Other scrapbooks are being made. 
One volume holds birds and bird stories. 
Another is called Great Days. It is 
already half filled with stories, poems 
and pictures about Christmas and Santa 
Claus, about Fourth of July, Thanks- 
giving, Easter, Arbor day, Valentine 
day, George Washington’s _ birthday. 
Memorial day; even to the first of April 
is allotted a corner. There is a travel 
scrapbook with interesting sketches and 
pictures of America as well as foreign 
countries. 

The latest and already the favorite 
serapbook is filled with famous men 
and women. Inside its covers one finds 
Abraham Lincoln, William McKinley, 
Ulysses Grant and Roosevelt, also the 
happy group of White House children, 
Joseph Jefferson as the fascinating Rip 
Van Winkle, Helen Keller, Palmer Cox, 
Kate Greenaway, the adored Eugene 
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Field, Rosa Bonheur, Clara Barton, 
Louisa May Alcott, Margaret Sidney, 
Commander Peary, Lewis Carroll, Hans 
Andersen, Mark Twain, Joel Chandler 
Harris, Rudyard Kipling, Queen Vic- 
toria, King Edward, Wilhelmina of Hol- 
land and hundreds of men and women 
whom work or power has made famous. 

The educative part of a scrapbook’s 
compilation is worthy of no small con- 
sideration. A suggestion at school may 
awaken a new interest; it may be the 
first bluebird, the signing of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, the birthday of 
Froebel, or wireless telegraphy; if it 
appeals to a child’s imagination, she will 
want to know more about it. She will 
read and search for pictures and will 
inveigle a whole household as well as 
friends to aid in gathering clippings. 
Best of all, the facts she learns, in this 
self-helpful fashion, will live in the 
memory long after “book-lessons” are 
forgotten. 


A Washington Birthday Party 
By E. M. 


The birthday of George Washington 
was delightfully celebrated last year in 
2 boarding school, where forty girls 
joined in the fun, ail garbed in Martha 
Washington gowns. Forty pairs of 
hands had iaade light work of decora- 
tions and party preparations. The affair 
may be too elaborate to be carried out in 
full by the ordinary hostess, who must 
perforce be caterer, decorator and enter- 
tainer all in one, still the arrangement 
can be simplified, the ideas adapted and 
the party made none the less delightful. 

Supper was served in the great dining 
room, where a round table: had been ex- 
quisitely linened and artistically adorned. 
The electric bulbs in the ceiling were 
swathed in searlet tissue paper, and 
between them ran wreaths of smilax, 
simulating the never-to-be-forgotten red 
of the cherry and the green of its leaves. 
More smilax, with milliner’s cherries, 
clipped from cheap artificial wreaths, 
was draped about pictures, over the 
sideboards, the doors and the windows. 
In the center of the round table stood a 
grand decoration, on which the girls had 
worked for a week. 

It was a low tree, with slender 
branches. To it had been wired a pro- 
fusion of leaves cut from stiff green 
paper, and cherries made from a dab of 
cotton wool twisted inside a round of 
scarlet tissue paper. The work was so 
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-leverly done that it would have been 
nard to imagine the tree and its fruit 
were not real. The base of the tree was 
set firmly into a tin plate filled with 
melted lead, which kept it as steady as 
if planted in the ground. The leaden 
base was covered with a wreathing of 
smilax. It stood within another smilax 
wreath nearly five feet across, and within 
the circle was a seattering of green 
cherry leaves and scarlet cherries, with 
slender green stems of milliner’s wire. 
Attached to the stems of forty cherries 
on the tree were narrow ribbons, which 
alternated in color, green and _ scarlet. 
They ran to each plate at the round table 
and ended in a jaunty bow, through 
which was passed a silver spoon with the 
head of the father of our country in 
relief in the bowl, while on the handle 
was the date, February 22, 1903. 

The dishes used were in old blue, each 
service plate bearing a scene from 
revolutionary history. The place cards 
were the unique product of one school- 
girl, who had a gift for printing beau- 
tifully. Each ecard, four by five inches 
in size, was made with a border which 
looked as if there was an American flag 
under, with a white card laid upon it. 
Within this border of red, white and blue 

1s pasted a small fine reproduction of 
Gilbert Stuart’s George Washington, 
then underneath a sentence from some 
famous speech of our first president. In 
an unobtrusive corner was to be found 
the name of the guest. The table nap- 
kins were folded in cocked hat fashion, 
and everywhere about the table were set 
glass dishes holding candied cherries in 
all sorts of guise, cut in halves and 
placed on top of chocolate drops, dipped 
whole into scarlet fondant, or oozing with 
syrup in tiny lace paper cases. The cakes 
were made hatchet fashion and iced red, 
white and blue. 

There was one magnificent birthday 
eake with a garland of candied cherries 
and green leaves (cut from angelica) set 
into the white icing. The ice cream, 
from the hands of a clever caterer, was 
molded into Bunker Hill monument 
shapes, into hatchets, cocked hats, flags 
or an enormous two-leaved cherry. To 
the handles of sherbet cups were sewed 
tiny silk flags, and in these were served 
the first course, a delicious fruit salad 
concocted from oranges, pineapple and 
white grapes, with Maraschino cherries 
as a garnish. Tomato bouillon followed 
in quaint blue and white cups; then came 
cold chicken sliced, peas in timbale cases 


and creamed potato. Celery salad with 
a garnish of red beets was the next 
course, then the dessert, with cakes and 
coffee. 

While each course was being removed, 
the girls joined in singing a verse or 
two from patriotic songs. Over coffee, 
nuts and candy, the sentiments were read 
from the place cards and a few five- 
minute speeches were made by the best 
talkers at the table. The last ceremony 
consisted in a smart tweak at the ribbon 
beside the plate of each guest. ‘This 
served to bring away from the tree cne 
of the tissue paper cherries, in the heart 
of which was something which betokened 
one’s future; a thimble, a ring, or the 
button of the lonely bachelor maid. The 
last hour spent in the parlors was a com- 
plete surprise to the girl household, for 
within shut doors during the afternoon 
the teachers had transformed a modern 
interior into an old-fashioned one, with 
ancient furniture, queer yellowed prints 
and quaint portraits on the walls. 
There were wax flowers, antique china, 
old samplers, faded embroideries, funny 
daguerreotypes, ancient silver, beaded 
reticules, and old books seattered about 
on tables lit by tall bayberry candles in 
brass candlesticks or lamps at which 
sparkled scores of cut glass danglers. 
The last part of the evening was as de- 
lightful as the supper, with not a little 
of interesting history and patriotism 
scattered amid the fun. 


Abraham Lincoln’s Reply 


By Fanny Reep CHAPMAN 


A resident of the central part of New 
York state, Mr Chamberlain, attended 
a public reception given to President 
Lincoln in Washington, in 1863. He 
heard from Mr Lincoln’s lips the follow- 
ing answer to a remark made by a guest, 
Mr Wood, of Maine. As Mr Lincoln 
was shaking hands with Mr Wood, the 
latter said: “Up our way every man be- 
lieves either in God or Abraham Lin- 
coln.” 

“My friend,” was Mr Lincoln’s quick 
reply, “you are more than half right.” 

This anecdote is an illustration of 
Abraham Lincoln’s ability to meet an 
emergency in a conversation, as well as 
in great undertakings. 


Wife: Oh, John, you’ve waked the 
baby. Husband: Serves him right. He 
kept me awake all last night. 
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¥ My uncle was riding in the train 
behind a mother with a cross baby. 
Everything had been done to pacify the 
child, to no avail, and the mother was 
worn out. Uncle had just removed his 
stiff, hot, new shoes for the comfort of 
a pair of slippers, and noticing that the 
child’s feet, frequently elevated above 
the back of the seat, were also encased 
in new shoes, he leaned over and whis- 
pered, “Madam, remove the child’s 
shoes.” Without deigning a reply the 
exasperated mother snatched off the 
shoes. The crying stopped immediately 
and in two minutes the baby was fast 
asleep. R. A. W. 


¥ The pinch of salt that gives an added 
savoriness to almost every dish should 


not be put in till the last moment in 
eases where any considerable quantity 
of milk is an ingredient. This bit of 
carefulness would prevent many a cur- 
dled failure. When a “cruel separation” 
has actually taken place, a dish may 
often be made fit to serve by the brisk 
application of an egg beater. B. P. 


¥# TI always had conscientious scruples 
against destroying, in their absence, the 
useless articles treasured by the children, 
and by them designated under the gen- 
erie term “things.” Now I buy them 
in bulk for a few cents, and the children 
recognize my right to do what I choose 
with my own. J. T. M. 


¥ Perhaps someone else has had as much 
difficulty as I in making Hollandaise 
sauce and getting it both smooth and 
thick enough. I have coneluded that the 
point of difference lies in the mixing and 
not in the proportions, for this recipe 
reads the same as many others, except 
that the materials are all put together 
before cooking. Herein lies the trick of 
getting it just right. Hollandaise Sauce 
—One-half cup of butter, yolks of two 
eggs, juice of one-half lemon, one salt- 
spoon salt, one-quarter saltspoon cayenne 
pepper, one-half cup boiling water, one 


teaspoon flour. Cream the butter, add 
flour and eggs, then seasoning and lemon 
juice gradually, add the water and cook 
over boiling water till thick. J. 


¥ An excellent work apron has a full 
ruille across the bottom to stand out and 
protect the dress skirt, and it has a 
pocket! Not a little patch pocket, but 
a real one set in the seam. The breadths 
are gored just enough to get good pieces 
for making the pocket. G. L. M. 


¥ I always keep in the house a small 
phial of antiseptic powder and a roll of 
antiseptic gauze. I find that sprinkling 
a burn or blister of any kind with this 
powder and applying the gauze and then 
a piece of oiled silk, is much better than 
salve. It dries and heals like magic. 
Mrs Clarke Hardy. 


¥ Apropos of the Editor’s remarks in a 
recent number, allow me to suggest that 
a stamp, or stamps, may be slipped under 
a little triangular flap in your sheet (cut 
with a single snip of the scissors) and 
thus sent without danger of loss or dam- 
age. Scribbler. 


¥ There were so many little ones in our 
home and rainy days were so trying, that 
we had to invent all sorts of amusements, 
We made a collection of spoo!s, from the 
tiny ones that held silk to the great big 
ones holding carpet thread. These were 
all strung on strong pieces of twine, a 
hundred or so on a string, and hung on 
a nail in the sitting room closet. When 
it rained, the children would use a large 
table in the center of the room, or sit 
on the floor. They made forts, with 
white spools behind them for soldiers, 
large black ones for cannon, rolling rub- 
ber balls to try to demolish one another's 
strongholds. There were barnyards with 
paper fences, red spools for cows, black 
for horses, small white ones for sheep 
and those bulging out at the sides for 
pigs. Ten large spools, with a string 
run through them that had a button tied 
on the end to keep them from slipping 
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off when laid on their sides and fastened 
to a big spool standing upright, made a 
tine train of cars. Piled up high in their 
httle tin and wooden carts, the spools 
were empty barrels taken to the mill to 
be filled with flour. Castles of various 
colors were formed and high church 
steeples that required the utmost care 
in balancing the spools. Meat skewers 
run through a hole in the center of the 
spools gave a number of lovely dancing 
dolls, that with a twirl of the finger and 
thumb would spin around -in a lively 
fashion. With the small spools printing 
letters were made, forming short words, 
thus teaching the children how to spell 
while having a nice play. On sunshiny 
days when other little ones came in to 
visit our children, the latter would say, 
“If it would only rain while you were 
here, you could play with those lovely 
spools as we do.” Lizzie De Armond. 


¥ We all like cup custards at our house, 
Lut we have never liked to wash the cups 
and therefore we never had them half 
often enough until we decided to butter 
the: cups thickly before we poured in 
the custard—it worked like a charm. 


. 


¥ An efficacious “hurry” poultice that 
showed the quick wit of our cook, was 
made by appropriating the boiling pota- 
toes intended for inside application, 
hastily crushing them, then wrapping 
and pinning them in a towel. B. P. 


#I wish some of the “Discoverers” 
would tell me how to clean—really clean 
—a hair mattress. Some of my friends 
have discarded theirs entirely because 
they have learned that horse hair is not 
used until the animal dies of old age or 
disease. As I have slept on one for over 
twenty years, I dislike to give it up, 
even though it is lumpy, hard and foul. 
Can anyone help me out? Mrs William 
Himpton. 


¥TI have discovered a way of cooking a 
tough piece of boiling beef so that my 
family thinks it is the best and ten- 
derest meat. To the water for boiling a 
four-pound piece I add a quart can of 
tomatoes, a medium-sized onion sliced, 
and twelve of the little Chili peppers 
that I buy in the dry state. I break 
open the peppers. After the meat is 
almost cooked I add_ sufficient salt. 
The tomato softens the meat and causes 
it to cook tender quickly. The tomato, 
enion and pepper cook down somewhat 
and make an excellent sauce to serve 
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with the meat. On the Pacific coast 
one often finds different meat dishes 
cooked “Spanish.” These are made in 
this way or else boiled or baked by any 
other method and served with a sauce 
made by cooking tomatoes, onion, Chili 
peppers and salt together. M. W. S. 


¥ Whenever I lie down for an afternoon 
nap—and I find that it pays to make this 
an everyday habit—I always lie face 
downward with my feet higher than my 
head. A well known physician told me 
that this position would rest the muscles 
of the back wonderfully and I have found 
it to be so. I generally lie down on a 
couch, my head at the foot and my feet 
at the head. F. B. 


® A busy woman I know folds her towels 
and dishtowe!s after they are dry and 
pesses them through the clothes wringer, 
which leaves them sufficiently smooth for 
common use and saves the labor of iron- 


ing. Mrs M. G. M. 


¥ All the recipes for prune souffle that 
I could find called for several eggs. 
After experimenting with a recipe found 
in a California prune book I have hit 
upon a combination which makes a very 
light dessert, highly acceptable to our 
family and friends. It is as follows: 
One cup of prunes, one-fourth cup 
of sugar, two egg whites, a pinch of salt. 
Let the prunes simmer for several hours 
on the back of the stove, until soft. 
When cold chop them and add to the 
eggs, which have been beaten very stiff, 
with sugar and salt. Bake in a moder- 
ate oven about thirty minutes. Serve 
with whipped cream. This rule makes 
enough of the souffle for four persons. J. 


¥ In our part of the world small hominy 
is much esteemed. The most delicious 
“whets” for dinner, or little bites for 
luncheon or supper, are made from it. 
When the hominy is boiled, pour it in 
shallow pans to get cold. Then cut in 
one-third-inch slices. Flour each slice 
and fry in a skillet until a rich golden 
brown. Both skillet and lard must be 
hot when the hominy is put in. As the 
slices are browned, lay them on a hot 
dish that is over hot water. These 
slices of hominy may be spread with 
fish paste, chopped tongue, or ham and 
mustard, grated cheese and_ tabasco 
sauce, or stewed chicken, deviled livers, 
broiled oysters, or crisp strips of bacon 
may be put on each slice. Also try 
serving the slices of fried plain hominy 
with bheefsteak and ducks. The children 
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love the hominy for dessert. I mold the 
boiled hominy in little custard cups and 
serve with milk, powdered sugar and 
a grating of nutmeg, or with a spoonful 
of peach preserves and milk. Mrs 
WwW. 


¥ I have occasionally been troubled with 
bread molding in the jar. My new 
maid placed a large sheet of brown paper 
in the bread jar, creasing it well, so that 
the bottom and sides of the jar were 
well lined. The paper is replaced two 
or three times a week by a fresh one. It 
absorbs the extra moisture and we have 
no more moldy bread. W. K. 


¥ “Cellaritis” is the very descriptive 
term which some physicians apply to 
a condition of the body when it is debil- 
itated as the result of living in a house 
in which there is an unclean or im- 
properly cared for cellar. This word 
may be neither good Greek nor Latin, 
but it carries to all housewives, in its 
very sound, a hint as to what causes the 
illness, and in many cases this is all that 
is required to bring about a different 
condition in the health of a family, by 
the renovation of the cellar, and the 
removal of the cause of illness. Physi- 
cian’s Wife. 


® A pretty garnish which I use to give 

a festive air to boiled fish, cold meats and 
other plain look- 
ing viands, is in 
the form of fans 
of pickles and 
lemons. Select 
plump little 
pickles and _ slice 
them lengthwise— 

but not quite to the end—using a sharp 

knife. Spread them out fanwise around 

the dish to be garnished—they look well 

on white celery leaves. To make the 

lemon fans, cut the top from a lemon 

after it has been well scrubbed with a 

brush. Then cut in half lengthwise, 

and cut each half into a fan. Arrange 

these fans with sprigs of parsley on the 

dish. <A pretty wreath for a large plat- 

ter is made by cutting 

leaves from large cucum- 

ber pickles and using tiny 

silver onions for berries. 

Small red beets also make 

beautiful garnishes. Boil 

them until cooked, but not tender, and 

set away to cool. Then slice and cut 

into hearts, dises, trefoils, or any desired 

shape; or do not slice them, but with a 


potato cutter make little red balls. With 
cress or parsley they are very attractive. 


M. E 


¥ By some mischance, too much bluing 
got into the rinsing water one washing 
day and I tried killing the superfluous 
blue by means of a little household 
ammonia. It was very effective and 
since then has been used if such an 
accident occurred. M. M. H. 


¥ The French make a very light bread 
by a mixture of apples and flour in the 
proportion of one of the former to two 
of the latter. The usual quantity of 
yeast is used as in making common 
bread, and is beaten with flour and warm 
pulp of the apples after they have been 
boiled. The dough is then put to rise 
for eight hours and baked in long loaves. 
Very little water is needed; none, gen- 
erally, if the apples are very fresh. I. A. 
Glasse. 


¥ Hot buttermilk will often give relief 
to a person suffering from a cough. It 
works wonders taken either hot or cold 
by persons troubled with indigestion. 
Last spring I gained ten pounds in as 
many weeks, which I could attribute only 
to my daily quart of buttermilk. It will 
often cure stubborn cases of constipa- 
tion. A. 


¥ I keep a small paper sack over the 
mouthpiece of the telephone when not 
in use, to keep out the dust which lodges 
there so visibly, and which is so easily 
breathed into the lungs of the person 
talking. Grace Murray Stephenson. 


¥ In our bedroom there is a dark hard- 
wood floor, upon which we wished to use 
some light weight easily-cleaned rugs. 
Having a quantity of matting that had 
been used in some room where only cer- 
tain places were worn, leaving the rest 
fairly fresh and firm, we decided it must 
do for our rugs. We bought ten-cent 
packages of dyes, in three colors, brown, 
blue and deep red. These we dissolved 
in equal parts of wood alcohol and water, 
adding dye to make the desired depth of 
shade. After cutting one strip of mat- 
ting a suitable length for a rug, with a 
soft lead pencil we drew a simple design 
upon each end of the rug. Then, first 
wetting the matting somewhat with 
clear water, we brushed on the stain, 
coloring our design in blues and reds 
and browns, and staining the center 
body of the rug in one solid color. Into 
the ends of the rug we drew colored 
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raffia in red and brown, knotting it into 
a fringe. When thoroughly dry, a light 
eoat of shellac completed a pretty rug. 
E. M. G. 


¥ My white Angora cat, Kermit, comes 
up from down cellar or out of doors any- 
thing but white, so I prepare a dry bath 
for him in this way: I put about a pint 
of hot water in a basin, fill it with bran 
until the bran is just barely damp and 
warm. Then I rub it into his fur all over 
him from his head to the end of his tail, 
let it dry a little, making him play while 
it is drying, then brush out dirt, bran 
and loose hairs all together. As a result, 
his fur is like lamb’s wool or cotton, it is 
so soft, dry and white. In this way he 
can be bathed without getting cold, as a 
little while in the house, with a sun 
hath, finishes the drying process. FE. K. 
De V. 


¥ In writing out recipes I always use 
ink. A pencil is temptingly convenient, 
but where absolute certainty is required, 
as in weights and measures, it will prove 
fatal to success to pause undecided before 
a blur that may mean one of several 
figures or sizes. J. D. 


¥# If any Good Housekeeper has had no 
better Inck than I in clearing her hot 
soup of fat by all 
the devices in the 
books — boiling and 
skimming, throwing 
in cold water, using 
blotting paper and 
so on—perhaps she 
will be as glad as I 
am of my discovery. I had a glass tube, 
three-eighths inch in diameter, twelve 
inches long, bent into a siphon. See 
diagram, a, b, c. To remove the stock 
from the fat, I lay the tube flat a 
moment in a pan of hot water, then put 
my finger tightly over the end of the 
longer arm of the siphon, b, in the draw- 
ing. Of course the water will not run 
out of the tube as long as Bb is elosed. 
A loop of paper or cloth, c, is useful 
around the middle of the tube to hold 
it by if the soup is very hot. Taking c 
in my left hand and keeping 60 still 
tightly closed, I thrust the short arm of 
the tube into the stock, putting the end 
a well below the fat, and turning the 
end 6 over the bow] for the soup. On 
removing my finger from 6 the hot liquid 
runs into the bowl so long as a-is below 
the surface. This is, of course, only the 
ordinary use of a siphon, yet sometimes 
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it is hard to make it work from a hot 
soup kettle. But so long as b is lower 
than a, and a is below the fat, soup will 
run without any grease. As soon as | 
have encugh for dinner, I lift the tube 
quickly, and get my stock without a 
particle of grease. One must be careful 
not to put the hot soup through too 
cold a tube, or the glass will crack at 
the bend. You can get a tube already 
bent at the drug store; or your young 
friend in the chemistry class at the 
high school will bend it for you, or you 
can bend it yourself, with a little care, 
in a gas flame. N.C. W. 

¥ When other means fail to move it, run 
the end of a needle round the top of an 
obstinate glass stopper where it fits into 
the bottle, then twist with the aid of a 
piece of sandpaper. Often the adhesion 
is at this point where the contents of the 
bottle have solidified on exposure to the 
air. If this is ineffectual, pour a few 
drops of oil around the stopper and when 
thoroughly warm, hold the bottle firmly 
and tap upward on alternate sides with a 
bit of hard wood. Bee Practical. 


¥ The most useful discovery I ever made 
was a way of utilizing sour milk for 
eooking, usually that left over with 
eream on, though skimmed milk can be 
used in the same manner with a trifle 
more shortening. To every cup of sour 
milk use one-quarter of a teaspoon of 
soda dissolved and stirred in thoroughly. 
This you will use as sweet milk, as it 
really is, and proceed in the usual man- 
ner, adding baking powder, only a trifle 
less in quantity than usual. I kept a 
private boarding house several years 
end finding so much more sour milk than 
we could use, I hit upon this rule. I 
had bankers, brokers, teachers, many 
who were fastidious in their tastes, but 
always the articles cooked in this way 
were pronounced excellent, particularly 
gems of every kind. H.B. J. 


¥ I make a cough candy that the chil- 
dren like and which is at the same time 
excellent for their coughs. It is made 
of slippery elm, flaxseed and sugar. 
Soak a gill of whole flaxseed in a cup of 
boiling water. Fill another cup with 
broken bits of slippery elm bark; cover 
this also with boiling water and let it 
stand for two hours. Strain both the 
flaxseed and slippery elm through a thin 
muslin cloth and save the liquor. Add 
to the mixture a pound and a half of 
granulated sugar and boil for ten min- 
utes, then add the juice of two lemons, 
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and boil to the consistency of candy, 
testing it from time to time by drop- 
ping a little in cold water. The moment 
it is done pour it out on paraffine paper 
on flat tins and let it harden. When 
nearly cold score into little cubes so 
that it may be easily broken when cold. 


® One day we had unexpected company 
at luncheon time. Everything was 
ready and there was plenty of every- 
thing, except the fried potatoes. What 
should I do? Not enough to go around 
—and they were so good! I had some 
stale light bread which I cut into cubes 
of one-half inch, minced a tiny bit of 
onion and mixed both with the potatoes. 
I cooked this mixture until the bread 
was fried nicely and then beat up two 
or three eggs very light and stirred in 
until the egg was cooked. It made 
plenty and the result was both good to 
the taste and pleasing to the eye. Now, 
I often do it “on purpose.” Mrs L. S. B. 


® Having some black lace to renovate, 
I tried an experiment, which succeeded 
surprisingly well. I took a pair of old 
black gloves for which I had no further 
use, and boiled them in water. When 
the water was well permeated with the 
dye, I dipped in the lace several times, 
then allowed it to dry, afterward press- 
ing it with aniron. Mary D. 


¥ The writer resorted for a time to 
painted margin and drugget as a sub- 
stitute for hardwood flooring, with but 
partial success. The paint would scale 
and crack off, mar easily and show the 
dust. Now, however, the solution has 
been reached by a man in our town who 
grains them and adds a stenciled pattern 
that looks and wears like the real thing. 
The three-foot margin of a fifteen by 
thirteen room, for which the most mod- 
erate cabinet maker charged thirty 
dollars for laying in hard wood, this 
man made for five dollars. With a 
pretty nine by twelve rug at twenty-two 
dollars and fifty cents, the effect is the 
same as many times that outlay could 
produce. The process is this: The 
floor, a common one with generous 
eracks, was given a coat of paint of a 
yellow-brown color; when dry the cracks 
were filled with putty, all uneven or 
rough places sandpapered and after an- 
other coat of paint had well dried, the 
graining, stenciling and varnish were 
added, a good quality of varnish espe- 
cially prepared for floors. The stenciled 
pattern is in brown while the color of 
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the plain graining is but a trifle darker 
than the natural finish of the chestnut 
woodwork of the room, which does not 
show dust as a darker color would. A 
year’s trial proved it to wear so well that 
an upstairs chamber intended for a boy’s 
bedroom and study was done in the same 
way, and even with the hard usage it 
is apt to receive from the boys who there 
do congregate, I believe with the annual 
renewing of the varnish advised by the 
painter it will remain a thing of beauty 
and a joy for a long time. Helen R. 


Wells. 


¥ Two parlor amusements which I have 
lately seen carried out with great success 
are the following: Send a person out 
of the room, decide upon an object or 
some simple performance, recall the per- 
son, and have a member of the party 
place his fingers lightly upon the per- 
son’s shoulders while he and all the 
others think intently of the object or 
act decided upon. The results some- 
times are almost uncanny. A lady went 
straight and drew a scarfpin from a 
man’s necktie, just as we willed, found a 
key hidden in a lady’s slipper, and so 
on. The other “trick” is to draw upon 
a sheet of paper a square, with diagonal 
lines between the corners, the only 
opportunity of the artist to watch his 
own progress being in a mirror held up 
before his hands by a second person. A 
newspaper is held over the sheet and the 
hand which is doing the drawing. 
The results are sometimes uproariously 
funny. J. 


¥® My Maltese cat always eats from a 
large waiter under the kitchen table. 
This protects the kitchen floor, and the 
si;ht of a certain small stick has taught 
puss not to remove her food. Unlike 
most cats she also has her own dishes 
which the children gave hei one Christ- 
mas, namely—a small brown platier for 
her 1neat, a cup for her mi!k and a shal- 
low dish for her water. F. B. 


¥TIn a cooking school a pupil was fry- 
ing croquettes. These were soft, well 
crumbed and shapely, but when the first 


‘batch came from the fat the girl looked 


aghast; they had all stuck to the bot- 
tom of the frying basket and came out 
burst and spoiled. “You ought to have 
dipped the basket, beZore beginning to 
fry, in the boiling fat,” said the 
teacher, “then put the croquettes in, 
they would have come out all right if 
that had been done.” It seems like a 
small rule to follow, but the difference 
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in results is large, and I carry it out 
whenever I use a frying basket. I keep 
a plate to set under it, which catches the 
grease, besides, a well-heated frying bas- 
ket does not momentarily cool boiling 
fat, often the secret of a grease-soaked 
erust when every requirement for suc- 
cessful frying has been attended to. 


¥ The children at our house are fond of 
caraway seed, so we tried introducing it 
into the bread pudding. A teaspoon of 
the seed soaked in a half cup of warm 
water is added to the pudding when it 
is prepared. A cup of seedless raisins 
goes in at the same time. G. G. 


# A pretty entertainment was planned 
and carried out for fifteen Sunday 
school pupils by a teacher at the church 
parlors. Small paper and _ envelopes 
were used for the invitations, which ran 
like this: Miss S. S. will entertain her 
Sunday school class at the church par- 
lors Saturday afternoon at 2.30 o'clock. 
You are invited to this peanut party. 
‘he scholars (all girls in this case) were 
prompt, and on the arrival of the fifteen 
were told to find the peanuts. After a 
suecessful hunt, they were allowed to eat 
them at the kindergarten tables, and 
while they were eating, the teacher pre- 
pared the peanut race. Rows of peanuts, 
seven in a row, were placed on the floor, 
knives were given to the girls and the 
fun began. The peanuts must be car- 
ried on the knife to a basket, and so on, 
one by one, till the girl whose row was 
done first secured the prize, a box of 
peanut eandy. Next chairs were placed 
in a row, one ready to sit in, the next 
back to front, and so on alternately; 
seven peanuts were placed in each of the 
fifteen chairs. The scholars marched 
around the chairs to the sound of music 
and as the teacher stopped, grabbed a 
peanut from the front of a chair and 
so on. Sometimes the teacher stopped 
playing quickly, sometimes there was a 
longer march; they never knew just 
when the musie would cease. At the 
close, the girl having the most peanuts 
received a box of peanut fudee, and the 
others were allowed to eat their captures. 
For the next and last amusement, the 
scholars stood in two rows opposite one 
another, the teacher joining the game 
that there might be eight on a side. A 
basket of ten peanuts was placed at the 
head of each row; at the word “go,” the 
leader bent, took up one peanut, passed 
it to second, who passed it to third and 


so on, the leader meanwhile having 
picked up another and passed it on. No 
girl was allowed to have more than one 
peanut in her hands at one time. The 
row that won received all the peanuts, 
to be eaten by them. At the kinder- 
garten tables refreshments were passed, 
consisting of sandwiches, pickles, pea- 
nut cheeseballs, frosted cookies, small 
round sugared doughnuts, chocolate and 
cocoanut cake. G. F. 8. 


¥% When a waist or other large article 
had been cleaned in gasoline, I always 
had a feeling that, in spite of the sedi- 
ment and general cloudiness of the gaso- 
line, it was wasteful to throw it away as 
one usually does. A friend solved the 
problem in economy by telling me to 
filter it. Filter paper can be bought at 
the drug store for two cents a sheet and 
it removes every particle of dirt. I now 
filter the gasoline as soon as I am 
through using it and it is ready for 
next time. Mrs A, F. L. 

(s-A suggestion from the chemical 
laboratory in reference to the use of fil- 
ter paper may be of value. We always 
used the paper. cut in circles. with a ra- 
dius just a little greater than the depth of 
the flaring part of the funnel. When the 
little circle was doubled twice across the 
center, it could be made into a funnel 
simply by opening or pulling out one 
quarter section. When this was fitted 
into the glass one, we were ready for 
work, Editor. 


¥ I had not been housekeeping very long 
when I chanced to read an article on 
domestie work which made a lasting im- 
pression, The writer, whose name is 
revered by all young housewives, said in 
substance, that the housekeeper should 
not let her mind descend to the sordid 
level of her domestic drudgery, that 
while her hands were doing necessary 
commonplace things, her mind should 
be dwelling on the beauties of nature, 
a standard work of art, or pleasant trip 
in the past or prospective. This suited 
me exactly, a recent college girl with 
many theories, and I set about putting it 
into practice. It is needless to recount 
the mishaps, Indicrous and otherwise, 
which resulted from doing things me- 
chanically. For my “dreamy drudgery” 
as my husband ealled it, came to an 
abrupt ending when I filled our student 
lamp with gasoline. I deserved no 
thanks, nor received any, that we es- 
caped without serious disaster. And my 
lesson was sufficiently impressive not to 
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need a repetition. Can the teacher, the 
merchant, the stenographer, the lawyer, 
do his work mechanically and succeed? 
And there is no more drudgery to be 
thought out of existence in housework 
than in any other occupation if one takes 
a broad view. The best way is to con- 
centrate the mind wholly on the work at 
hand, get through with it the quicker, 
and dismiss it. It gets one’s thinking 


apparatus all out of fix continually to 
flit from one subject to another, and 
concentration is as necessary in house- 
keeping as in any other science. G. M. 8. 


¥ When I am mixing flour for thicken- 
ing, I add a pinch of salt to the flour 
before mixing with water, and it mixes 
much more smoothly, without lumps. 


P. A. 


¥ I saw an old lady whose eyes are dim 
with age carefully scraping a large mag- 
net about the floor in a corner of her 
sewing reom. She explained that it was 
her way to find a lost needle, a much 
quicker and easier method than strain- 
ing her old eyes for it. Even while she 
spoke the needle leaped eagerly to the 
magnet’s touch. I. G. C 


» A wooden curtain pole one and one-half 
inches in diameter, from which a curtain 
had hung over double doors, was no longer 
needed for that purpose. We cut the 
pole down to the same length as the bath 
tub and screwed its horizontal supports 
into the wall above the tub about five 
feet from the floor. It makes a most 
excellent towel rack, holding so many 
towels and being so conveniently placed. 


C. A. B. 


A very pretty color scheme was car- 
ried out in serving the refreshments at 
a card party. After the game was fin- 
ished, the guests retained their seats, 
dainty lace and embroidered cloths 
were spread, and a candlestick bearing 
red, green or yellow candles, according 
to the color of the room, was placed on 
each table. In the green room delicious 
fruit salad was served in hollowed out 
green apples; a sandwich of brown 
bread, cut crescent shape, and a round 
sandwich of white bread with two olives 
were on the plate. In the red room the 
salad was served from red apple shells. 
In the yellow room oranges hollowed out 
held the salad, salted nuts were passed, 
tutti frutti ice cream was served in tall 
glasses. The plates for the red room 
had a red tulip, the yellow tulips found 
their way to their proper room, while 
those in the green room found a spray 
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of giant mignonette on their plates, 
This was a most clever conceit and really 
very little trouble. E. H. G. 


¥ Ii you want a beautiful white cake, 
and are willing to get out of the old 
ruts, try this recipe: Put into a mix- 
ing bowl one cup sugar and one and 
one-half cups sifted flour, into which 
has been sifted one rounding teaspoon 
of baking powder. Then into a cup put 
the whites of two eggs, and fill the cup 
half full of butter, and then fill it full 
of sweet milk—the three ingredients 
making the cup full; add a little flavor- 
ing; now put all into the bowl and beat 
five minutes. Having been taught to 
go through a certain process in cake 
making, I was surprised when an expert 
cake baker gave me this recipe. When 
you have it all put in the bowl, if you 
are a good manager, you will let the 
children do the beating. Metta. 


¥ Each guest at a certain “tea” received 
a card and two sticks of chewing gum. 
Upon each card was written a quotation 
containing the name of some “nimal. 
The name, however, was omitted, or 
rather, represented by a dash. “I am 
sure,” said the hostess, “that none of 
you would be guilty of chewing gum in 
public. Nevertheless, when you have 
guessed the names of the animals on 
your cards, I am going to ask you to 
chew industriously for five minutes. 
When your gum has been chewed to the 
proper consistency you are to model 
from it a statuette representing the 
animal concealed in the quotation on 
your card. There is a prize for the most 
lifelike animal; and you may have 
twenty minutes to work in.” The results 
were indescribably funny. A fly was 
given but four legs while several well 
known quadrupeds sported six. It was 
impossible to tell which was the ele- 
phant’s head, and which his tail, for tail 
and trunk were exactly alike. One en- 
terprising young woman embellished her 
bull-frog with beads pulled from the 
passementerie trimming on her gown; 
but it was the camel that took the prize, 
for his hump was unmistakable. The 
quotations were these. “The elephant 
now goes round.” “The lady or the 
tiger?” “The bull-frog in the pool.” 
“Every dog has his day.” “Care will 
kill a cat.” “My kingdom for a horse.” 
“A snake in the grass.” “Baby-bye, 
here’s a fly.” “Where the wild bee 
sucks.” “How easy is a bush supposed 
a bear.” “Kiss till the cows come 
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home.” “Tears of the _ crocodile.” 
“Baited with a dragon’s tongue.” “Oh, 
that I had wings like a dove.” “I 
never loved a dear gazelle.” “Can the 
leopard change his spots?’ “Beard the 
lion in his den.” “This little pig goes 
to market.” “I smell a rat.” “Pop 
goes the weasel.” “Easier for a camel 
to go through the eye of a needle.” 
“Mary had a little lamb.” “Part the 
goats upon the left hand.” “Even the 
worm will turn.” Carroll Watson 
Rankin. 


¥ An old southern cook tells me you 
can’t have A 1 waffles if the irons are 
put in water. The only way to clean 
the irons is to rub the grease off inside 
and out with coarse salt and brown paper. 
Then set them away in a dust-proof cup- 
board till needed again. I. G. C. 


¥ My maid taught me to put my silver 
into a pan, cover it with thick sour milk 
and let it stand for half an hour. It 
only needs washing and rinsing to make 
it bright as a new dollar. Every little 
crevice or places hard to get at are now 
as bright as the other parts; and it does 
not wear the silver as much as scouring. 


Mrs L. E. E. 


¥Did you ever try to thread either a 
hand or machine needle about dark and 
couldn’t find the eye? Next time try 
putting a piece of white cloth or paper 
back of the needle and see how quickly 
the thread will go in. Since discover- 
ing this I always keep a bit of white 
paper on my machine. Millicent. 


¥ A little trick which observation has 
taught me is to knot the thread or silk 
at the end broken from the spool. This 
prevents kinking and knotting. Serena. 


¥ One day when I was doing an extra 
amount of baking, all my tins were 
in use. I was making a small loaf 
of chocolate cake, and I found there was 
no suitable cake tin to put it in to bake. 
I found, however, an empty pasteboard 
box that crackers had come in, lined with 
paraffine paper; I cut off the top, fitted 
the waxed paper lining in neatly and 
put the box on a baking sheet, then put 
my batter in and baked it. As the cake 
requires a cool oven, the box did not 
burn and the waxed paper kept the loaf 
from sticking. When it was done I had 
the neatest little loaf imaginable. As 
the box was about three by three by 
twelve inches, it cut in nicely shaped 
pieces. Since then I keep all empty 


cracker boxes of that kind, and use them 
for baking small loaf cakes. Mrs 
& 


¥ In bringing up our children, we have 
learned that in regard to religious mat- 
ters, the sacred needs to be diluted with 
the secular. In other words, religious 
instruction in the abstract is not nearly 
so eflicacious in character building as 
the making a few principles of right- 
eousness a vital part of life. Practice is 
better than precept. My boy quickly 
learned the Bible’s injunctions as to 
kindness and generosity, but when he 
gave ten cents of hard earned money to 
help a poor woman, the act made a 
greater impression upon his nature than 
all his Sunday schooling. Most of us 
parents need to realize that actions speak 
louder than words—that a good example 
and right deeds by parents during the 
week have more effect upon the child 
than church going alone. Pater Fa- 
milias. 


¥ I had always been troubled by the 
stiffness of my chamois leather after 
washing it, until I learned to wring it 
directly out of the soapy water without 
rinsing. When it dries it is soft and 
serviceable. P. A. N. 


¥ Lovers of cats may be interested to 
know that pussy often craves and re- 
quires vegetables as food. I have a fine, 
healthy cat which for the past two years 
has.eaten at least one small raw potato 
per day. He knows the moment that 
potatoes are washed and cut, and leaves 
his play or sleep to climb into a chair by 
the sink and eat his raw potato. So 
anxious is he that he will sit impatiently 
holding up his paw until the potato is 
pared. I slice the potato very fine and 
feed it to him bit by bit, from my fingers, 
for it is difficult for him to eat it if the 
pieces are all placed in a saucer, owing 
to the tendency the thin slices have of 
clinging together. R. A. K. 


¥ An attack of melancholia was brought 
on by over use of the sewing machine, 
which caused some disturbance of the 
pelvie organs, not very serious according 
to the doctors. The patient, however, 
thought otherwise, and believing herself 
doomed to die, refused to make any 
effort to recover her health. She went 
to bed, ate almost nothing, and refused 
all comfort for mind or body. This 
went on for months, until from a large, 
strong woman, the picture of health, she 
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became scarcely more than a living 
skeleton. At the end of a year and a 
half the only daughter was obliged to 
leave home, and the mother was forced 
to bear a little share in the housekeep- 
ing. A year later this daughter became 
very ill. At once the mother love rose 
triumphant over all the delusions of the 
past two years. She took charge of the 
house and helped in the care of her 
child, ate the nourishing food she had 
so long refused, and daily gained in 
strength and flesh and, finally, in cheer- 
fulness. Rachel. 


¥ I know of a man of over sixty years 
who on the first symptom of the soften- 
ing of his gums, from age, begun the 
practice of rubbing them vigorously 
every day with finger or brush. In this 
way a loosening tooth was made firm 
again and the loosening of other teeth 
has been, apparently, delayed for years 
to come, 


¥ A well-known specialist in children’s 
diseases says, “Do not give young babies 
a quantity of playthings, nor many arti- 
cles at a time. The first year of a child’s 
life the brain develops more rapidly than 
at any other period during life. Give 
the baby simple things—a spool, a 
clothespin, an empty bottle tightly 
corked, a teaspoon; always have some 
article in reserve to please the tiny mite, 
to whom all things are new. When rub- 
ber rattles or dolls are given, procure 
those of natural red rubber.” E. H. G. 


¥ I watched an Indian woman doing the 
native bead work, which has become 
such a fad everywhere. Every time she 
dipped her needle in the plate of tiny 
beads a bead slid up the hair-like bit of 
steel and clung there as if it had been 
glued into place. Occasionally the 
needle held twenty or thirty beads, which 
never came slipping off, as mine had a 
habit of doing. I asked her why. She 
looked inscrutable and dipped the needle 
in a small bottle of water which stood at 
her elbow. That was the secret; the 
moistened needle made the beads stick 
together as well as stay on the needle. 
I tried it and now am able to do bead 
work twice as quickly as before. I. G. C. 


¥ When I am giving a sick person an 
alcohol or soda water bath, instead of 
using a sponge or cloth in the usual way, 
I wrap a piece of old cotton cloth around 
my hand, making a hole for the thumb 


to pass through, then tie the ends 
securely around the wrist. The cloth is 
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wet inside the hand as often as neces- 
sary and the bath is accomplished with- 
out trouble. In the old way, one is 
very apt to find the cloth rolling up in 
the hand or to wet the bedclothes with 
the surplus edges. Frances. 


¥ Our remedy for colds is very simple, 
but almost infallible in routing those of 
any description, if taken soon after the 
first feeling of chill or knowledge of 
unwonted exposure. It is simply this: 
Prepare in a cup a half teaspoon of 
sugar, one-fourth of a level teaspoon of 
bicarbonate of soda (cooking soda) and 
a liberal dash of cayenne pepper. Fill 
the cup with hot water and drink. 
Katharine Parker, 


¥ There is a housekeeper in Maine, 
whose doughnuts are famous, not only 
in her own home, but throughout the 
neighborhood. She attributes a great 
part of their popularity and healthful- 
ness to this little finishing touch. She 
has a bowl of hot water on the stove, and 
as each doughnut is removed from the 
kettle it is plunged for a moment into 
the water, thus removing any superfluous 
fat. The need and value of this is 
shown by the grease-coated water, and 
by the added delicacy and _ healthful 
nature of these most popular doughnuts. 
Katharine Parker. 


¥ To cleanse the baby’s rubber blanket, 
I use a flannel cloth dipped in kerosene. 
It removes every bit of dirt or stain. 
An airing quickly dispels the odor. 
A. M. W. 


¥ One of the cleverest devices I have 
seen lately is a brass rod bent for a 
curtain pole. I have just made some 
Al 47 of my own. In my 

3c dining room I have 
always had trouble to get my muslin 
curtains to hang properly over the shades. 
At first they were not far enough from 
the frames to allow the shades to be 
drawn easily, and when new fixtures 
were procured they caused an ugly space 
to be left at the sides. My windows are 
forty inches wide, and the rods and screw 
eyes with which they are fastened cost 
about thirty cents for each window. I 
had the rods cut fifty inches long, and 
told the hardware man how I wan‘ed 
them bent. He had a vise, but I think 
I could have bent them myself. The 
rods were about as large around as one’s 
little finger, and, when bent looked hke 
the accompanying diagram. A is the 
front of the rod, forty inches in length; 
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b, the depth of the rod from the window 
frame, two inches in this case; c, the 
ends of the rod to be slipped through 
the screw eyes, d and d, and held 
securely to the frame. The rods can be 
made any length and can stand any 
distance from the window frames. The 
curtain ean be slipped on easily and 
covers the whole window suriace. M. M. 


#@ A paper bag inverted over my lamp 
chimneys has proved as valuable in win- 
ter as in summer, for it prevents the 
dullness of the glass which comes from 
dust and greasy vapors. A. M. B. 


¥ An old lady told me to give my kittens 
a small piece of copperas about the size 
of a pea, in their milk. She said it 
would rid them of the worms that fre- 
quently trouble young cats. I have tried 
it and found it effectual. J. T. M. 


¥ Cloths wrung out of hot water with 
which a tablespoon of turpentine is 
mixed, I have found effective in cases 
of inflammation of stomach and bowels. 


M. M. W. 


¥ The following exercise for strengthen- 
ing the lower muscles of the back, if 
followed regularly, will give the desired 
result: Stand erect, heels together, put 
tips of fingers and hands together, raise 
arms (still with hands together) over 
the head, raising the body on tiptoes 
at same time, then with limbs stiffened 
so they will not bend at the knee, bring 
hands down in front of you and touch 
floor with tips of fingers, vour heels hav- 
ing been placed on floor as you start to 
lower your hands from over head. It will 
seem difficult to do this without bend- 
ing at first but you will soon be able to 
do it. This exercise should be repeated 
slowly for five minutes morning and 
evening while undressed—the benefit is 
in following it regularly. Bibi. 


¥ When a needle requires the services 
of an emery, do not rub the point any 
more than necessary after inserting it 
unless you wish to blunt it. B. P 


¥ When pussy is tormented with fleas I 
dust her hair thickly with pyrethrum 
(Persian insect powder), and then rub it 
in thoroughly, getting it as near to the 
skin as possible, putting a generous sup- 
ply around her neck, under her fore legs 
and at the root of her tail. Two or three 
applications are usually sufficient to 
bring peace to mind and body. Pyre- 
thrum is entirely harmless (I think it 
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belongs to the Feverfew family) and can 
be used as freely as desired; it does not 
even make Madame Grimalkin sick when 
she industriously sets to work to lick off 
all she can reach. Frances E. P. 


¥ It was a progressive city church which 
planned and carried out the idea of an 
“open book” bazar. Each booth in this 
original sale bore the name of some well- 
known book, the title being most aptly 
fitted to the articles sold. The candy 
table was called A Terrible Temptation; 
the household articles were appropriately 
sold under the title, The Day’s Work. 
The Home Economics booth was well 
stocked with homemade preserves, jellies, 


pickles, ete, while A Doll’s House offered 
those treasures dear to little girls’ hearts. 
Many Inventions took care of the mis- 
cellaneous articles not coming strictly 
under any other heading, while Vanity 
Fair was filled with dainty fancy articles. 
The Pit was a new form of rafile, and 
Over the Teacups offered rest and re- 
freshment in the form of a cozy corner 
where tea was daintily served. The book 
titles were displayed upon the backs of 
set at the top of the booths. 


*#A new treatment of my leaded hall 
window may interest others. This par- 
ticular window is three feet wide and 
one and a half feet deep. The curtain 
materials are white point d’esprit and 
light green china silk; the effect pro- 
duced is that of silk over white cur- 
tains. Economy is subserved by having 
only two yards of the silk, the modus 
operandi as follows: First the silk is 
run on the rod (one yard), then the two 
white curtains, then the remaining silk 
one. They are drawn back on the rod 
on either side, leaving the window ex- 
posed, on the wide ledge of which stands 
a jardiniere containing asparagus fern. 
This window gives character to the 
whole reception hall. Silk in shades to 
harmonize with the wall paper may be 
substituted. I. E. G. 
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A new idea in book publishing is the 
series of Unit books, so called, inaugu- 
rated by Howard Wilford Bell, New 
York. The prices are based upon the 
ectual cost of manufacture, varying ac- 
cording to the number of pages. The 
price of the unit of 25 pages is one cent; 
a cloth cover costs 30 cents, a leather 
binding 50 cents. Thus, Mr Bell’s pretty 
edition of The Marble Faun, with its 
green cloth cover and 516 pages of text, 
sells for 51 cents. The Letters and Ad- 
dresses of Abraham Lincoln have been 
issued in this form. 


An impossible “princess” is the hero- 
ine of Constance Smedley’s An April 
Princess. The interest of the book cen- 
ters upon a round of risque flirtations, 
from one to another of which the 
princess flits in her search for the “king.” 
Dodd, Mead & Co; $1.50. 


The Witchery of Sleep is an attract- 
ively printed and handsomely illustrated 
compilation by Willard Moyer. Much 
of wisdom, wit and poetry bearing upon 
the subject of sleep has been brought 
together and made decidedly readable, 
v hile the illustrations, showing beds of 
antique or unusual form, are very in- 
teresting. Ostermoor & Co, New York; 
$2. 

Three Hundred Things Which a 
Bright Girl Can Do is a book of sug- 
gestions and instructions for girls at 
home. Needlework, artistic work, games 
and housework—each has its department. 
Dana, Estes & Co, Boston; $1.20. 


The Children Who Ran Away, by 
Evelyn Sharp (the Maemilian company, 
$1.50), tells about a sister and little 
brother left by a guardian in charge of 
a housekeeper, who run away to find a 
certain often-spoken-about lady who 
they think may love them. Miss 
Cecilia’s “fairy story” way of training 
them is charming, and there is a 
romance between her and the children’s 
guardian. But the book seems more 


appropriate for guardians, teachers and 
parents, or older youth, than for real 
young people. 


Widows: Grave and Otherwise, one 
of the new humorous calendar books of 
quotations issued by Paul Elder & Co, 
is clever and will amuse those far from 
the shadow of bereavement. Price $1. 


The Awakening of the Duchess is 
Frances Charles’ new story. Roselle is 
a rich little girl who is tired of her 
secluded life and wants a poor little girl 
to play with. The “Duchess” is Roselle’s 
mother, who cares only for society and 
missions, How the mother falls in love 
with her chid is imteresting. Little, 
Brown & Co; $1.50. 


Herman Klein was a musician and 
dramatie critic of the English metrop- 
olis, and his story of Thirty Years of 
Musical Life in London, just published 
by the Century company, is a veritab'e 
mine of interesting reminiscences and 
anecdotes of Patti, Wagner and many 
other musical people of note. The vo!- 
ume has 483 pages and more than 109 
illustrations, from photographs. Price, 
$2.40 net. 


Excellent new books for young folks 
from Little, Brown & Co of Boston are 
Jack, the Fire Dog ($1), by Lily F. Wes- 
selhoeft, and Camp Fidelity Girls ($1.20 
net), by Annie Hamilton Donnell. 


teacher, 


The great composer and 
Leschetizky, has an appreciative and 
very interesting biographer in his sister- 
in-law, the Countess Angele Potocka, 
whose work has been translated for Amer- 
ican readers by Miss Genevieve Seymour 


Lincoln, Theodore Leschetizky still 
lives; he was the teacher of Paderewski 
and many other famous musicians and 
his romantic story is richly worth read- 
ing. The book as gotten out by the 
Century company is beautiful. There 
are fourteen illustrations, showing the 
great musician as a child, youth and o!d 
men, Price, $2 net. 
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Bureau of Information 


Answers Sent Free by Mail—Blanks 
Furnished on Application 


Carps for a large wedding reception, 
Mrs M., need not be acknowledged. In 
response to the “at home” cards, send 
your own and your husband’s ecards, if 
you do not wish to call. 

Tue Books which we can recommend 
to Rev W. J. M., are as follows: Sir H. 
Thompson has a very interesting essay 
on Diet in Relation to Age and Activity. 
Annie Payson Call’s Power Through 
Repose is excellent, while a trio of small 
books, which have a direct bearing upon 
sanitation and so upon personal health, 
are T. Mitchell Prudden’s Dust and Its 
Dangers; Water and Ice Supplies, and 
The Story of the Bacteria. For food se- 
lection and preparation, Mrs Mary Hin- 
man Abel’s essay on Practical, Sanitary 
and Economie Cooking is good, also the 
Rumford leaflets, Plain Words about 
Food, and Maria Parloa’s Home Eco- 
nomics. For general treatment of the 
subjects of expenditures, division of in- 
come, ete, see Mrs Ellen M. Richards’ 
Cost of Living and Cost of Food, and 
The Encyelopedia of Household Econ- 
omy, by Emily Holt. All these books 
are by competent authorities. 

REFRESHMENTS for an afternoon club, 
Mrs N., might consist of a salad, dainty 
sandwiches, olives, sweets and a sherbet 
with macaroons. Chicken or shrimp 
salad with cheese straws, nut sandwiches 
cut in dainty shapes, stuffed olives and 
some nice confection, would make a 
good combination with a raspberry or 
pineapple sherbet and fancy cakes, mac- 
aroons, ete. To serve it, since you must 
do that part yourself, take your guests 
to the dining room and serve from the 
table or have small tables arranged and 
your guests can be conveniently served 
in groups. Prepare everything before- 
hand and keep everything cold until 
needed. Hot chocolate or Vienna coffee 
would be acceptable if the weather is 
cold, while fruit punch might be served 
from a side table during the afternoon. 

Sorr Corn Breap or “spoon bread,” 
is said to be “the very best” if made 
as follows: Parboil a cup of small 
hominy (about the size of rice grains) 
in two cups of water. Pour this, while 
hot, over two cups of corn meal in 
which you have put a tablespoon of lard 
and some salt. Beat well together. 
Then add three eggs, well beaten, two 
teaspoons of baking powder, mixed with 


a little milk to prevent lumps, then add 
a quart of milk. Bake for half an hour, 
or until no milk will rise when you 
stick a knife into the bread. Eat hot 
with plenty of butter. This is good 
warmed over. Recipe given by Mrs 


S. W. M., San Jose, Cal, for Mrs H. 


The Puzzle Contest 


The December puzzle seemed to please 
our readers, who responded in very large 
numbers. The first prize of five dollars’ 
worth of merchandise to be selected by 
the winner from the advertising an- 
nouncements in the December issue, is 
awarded to Mrs C. W. Packard of Mas- 
sachusetts; the three awards of three 
dollars’ worth of merchandise, to Mrs 
Mary Minnick, District of Columbia, 
Miss Belle Smith, Pennsylvania, Miss 
Florence Palm, Iowa; ten prizes of two 
doliars’ worth of merchandise, Mrs C. L. 
Marshall, New York, Mrs J. M. Dobson, 
District of Columbia, Mrs W. F. Farn- 
ham, Wisconsin, Mrs M. Brynjolfson, 
North Dakota, Mrs E. K. Beitel, Penn- 
sylvania, Mrs Charles A. Sipple, Ne- 
braska, Mrs Joseph Jefferson, New York, 
Mrs E. T. Brinkmann, Pennsylvania, 
Clara A. Greaver, New York, Ethel 
Douglas, Minnesota. 

Fourteen prizes of one dollar’s worth 
of merchandise, Mrs T. W. Lacy, Mis- 
souri, Mary N. Carter, Missouri, Maud 
Fletcher, Iowa, Mrs C. F. Haskell, Mas- 
sachusetts, Miss Amy Walsh, Minnesota, 
Ruth M. Bixler, Indiana, Mrs Justin A. 
Wilson, Connecticut, Mrs Robert Berg- 
man, New York, Mrs Leon Chichester, 
Michigan, Mrs G. W. Jones, Michigan, 
Henrietta Francis, Illinois, Mrs H. E. 
Cowles, New York, Kate E. Weddle, 
Ohio, Cora B. Poundstone, Illinois. 

THE FEBRUARY REBUS 

On Page 211 will be found the Feb- 
ruary rebus. Answers mailed previous 
to February 4 will not be counted. Each 
answer must be addressed to the Puzzle 
Editor, Goop Springfield, 
Massachusetts, and must be in an en- 
velope by itself, without other letter or 
communication, or it will be thrown out. 
The prizes will be awarded in accord- 
ance with promptness of reply, as reck- 
oned by postmarks, coupled with neat- 
ness of coupon and the most interesting 
record of the writer’s experience with 
some one article of merchandise included 
in the rebus. We cannot award prizes 
for all correct answers; this would mean 
hundreds, sometimes thousands, of prizes. 
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The American Mother 


By Mrs Everarp Cotes (Sara JEAN- 
NETTE DuNCAN 
(Continued from Page 118) 


thing wrong in them; but because of that 
shy sensitiveness to possible disapproval 
on grounds withheld or at best imper- 
fectly understood. The relation is mod- 
ifying as time goes on and philosophy 
increases by the hearth, as well as in the 
forum, but there have been times and 
occasions which showed it little less than 
barbarous, tending to make a tyrant of 
the mother, a slave of the daughter, and 
its demands are so deeply seated in 
unphilosophic human nature that even 
now and everywhere the deepest sweet- 
ness and the finest tact are necessary to 
deprive it of its ugly arbitrariness. 
This, I think, we are right in seeing 
in American mothers; but of course the 
greater freedom between them and their 
daughters is not wholly to be accounted 
for by meditated measures. There is a 
youth of the heart which the American 
mother seems to retain longer than other 
women and which helps enormously to 
keep her in touch with her girls. She 
seems to have little aspiration after the 
massive dignities in favor in Great 
Britain after forty. She grows old dif- 
ferent!y, and she seldom seems to lose, 
even with her early white hair and 
nervous disabilities, her girlish point of 
view and her enjoyment of certain 
girlish pleasures. She continues to be 
delicate and distinguished, even coquet- 
tish, in her dress; a frumpish garment 
is an aesthetic pain to her if she lives 
to be eighty. She is just as fond of 
fondants as she ever was, and everybody 
who has traveled much with her knows 
that she never outgrows her weakness for 
ice cream. Her activities remain the 
same; she retires as a rule from athletics, 
but she continues to delight in dainty 
elaborations for the adornment of her 
house and wonderful dishes for the satis- 
faction of her table. Nor does she read- 
ily lose the ideals of culture and of travel 
she had as a girl. Three-quarters of 
the American tourists one meets are 
ladies, mothers and danechters, enjoying 
the fruits of other civilizations in the 
happiest company, one as energetic, as 
desirous, as critical, as the other. So far 
as the opposite sex is concerned, she has 
relinquished a general rule for the more 
complete domination of one, and her 
married life is often so prolonged a 
courtship that she has not to cast back 
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very far for sentimental parallels of her 
own to help her to wisdom in reading hex 
daughter’s. 

1 cannot be sorry that small oppor- 
tunity remains for contrasts in particu- 
lars which would be less, perhaps, to the 
advantage of my attractive subject. In- 
telligence and charm in the long journey 
of life count for so much that one would 
fain tind everything summed up in thein, 
at least for the purposes of this article. 
The charge is sometimes made, however, . 
and it cannot be wholly ignored, that 
American mothers take too much irre- 
sponsible pleasure in their children; arc 
too prone to regard them as the early 
toys and later joys of their own lives, and 
are too devotedly disposed to efface their 
personalities in order to give wider scope 
or more unimpeded progress to sons and 
daughters. We all know the American 
mother of American novels, how she 
abdicates in favor of her delightful 
daughter at what everybody feels to be 
too early a date, and occupies her own 
drawing room only when it is not re- 
quired by that young lady for other 
purposes. We see her submission, too, to 
the daughter’s superior knowledge in 
many directions, and while we must con- 
fess that she is often justified, one could 
yet wish that she would hold her own 
a little more actively and cling to her 
special personal significance a_ little 
longer. It is possible, no doubt, to see 
defects, and to suggest improvements, 
in any type when it is singled out; but 
in considering this one the eonviction 
comes home, with paralyzing force, that 
no scale of amendments possible to draw 
up for the American mother would re- 
ceive for an instant the sanction or 
approval of the American daughter. 


The Doctor’s Gift 
By Cora A. Matson Dotson 


“The doctor has brought us a baby, 
Without any hair on its head; 

All wrapped in a little white blanket 
And euddled in mamma’s own bed. 


“And mamma was sick, so he brought it, 
For then she’d be glad and get well. 

Tt cries like a lamb when it’s hungry 
Because it’s too little to tell. 


“And oh! It’s my own little brother:— 
T wasn’t at home when it came,— 

papa—he says—‘Not the doctor, 
But mamma, shall pick out its name.’ 
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In Triple Role 


How I “Play” Cook, Parlor Maid and 
Hostess 


By Mrs Paepacocuve 


HEN we saw Mr Sothern playing 
the double role of Rudolph Ras- 
sendyl and King Rudolph, we ad- 

mired his versatility and cleverness. But 
what, after all, is his skill, which really 
makes but one change, compared with 
what is required of the many of us who 
play, day after day, to year’s end, the 
triple role of hostess, parlor maid and 
cook? And every one of our days is full 
of “lightning changes” from one role to 
another, and we must always be dressed 
for each part and letter perfect in every 
line of it. 

For three years now I have been thus 
on the stage. I have spent most of my 
time previously in going to school, but 
in no other three years have I ever 
learned so much. And while I count 
not myself as at all proficient, nor can I 
pose as an example, nevertheless I can 
recount some mistakes which may well 
serve as warnings. It was in the 
autumn of 1900 that Mr Paedagogue and 
I began housekeeping. We had little 
money—few members of the Paedagogue 
family have much money—and I, I am 
ashamed to say, had very little strength. 
My ambition in general, of course, was 
“to make a happy home”; in particular, 
to keep no maid and to have a 6 o’clock 
dinner. I had some minor ambitions, 
most of which I have failed to achieve, 
but these two I have succeeded in 
fulfilling. 

DRESSING FOR THE PARTS 

To play the triple role and to dress 
for each part! That was one of the first 
problems and one that must be planned 
for before the season began. I must act 
the parts not only in the morning, but 
all day, if I had dinner at night. From 
the beginning I have never trusted 
myself to the indulgence of a morning 
wrapper. For women of stronger stam- 
ina it will do, but for myself I fear that 


degeneration in the form of slippers and 
curl papers would follow. So I have 
worn cotton shirt waists from morn to 
eve, and I count it not the least advan- 
tage of my program that in the spring 
all my old shirt waists are worn out and 
I can start in anew with a clear con- 
science. I wear a dark waist in the 
morning, a white one in the afternoon 
the year around, at home. My skirt is 
of linen or navy-blue duck, instep 
length. I am not at all tidy about my 
work and have all my working clothes 
washable. The cook has a long gingham 
apron with a bib, and gossamer rubber 
sleeves. For very strenuous acts she 
puts on a little apron of white oilcloth. 


THE DAILY PERFORMANCE 


The triple role for an ordinary day has 
a program about like this. The cook is 
in the kitchen at 6.30 and_ serves 
a hot meat breakfast at 7.15. Every- 
thing was made ready the night be- 
fore and the table set. On account of 
the long time between breakfast and 
luncheon we have to make our first meal 
a hearty one. We have fruit, hot meat, 
warmed-over potatoes, warmed rolls “or 
equivalents,” as the college catalogs say. 
Sometimes, when we feel dutiful, we 
eat some cereal. 

The order which I have found most 
effective for my morning work may scan- 
dalize some women; but though I have 
behind me generations of New England 
housewives, I do not wash my dishes the 
first thing after breakfast. As soon as 
my table is cleared and my dishes shut 
in the little double cupboard between 
dining room and kitchen, the housemaid 
begins at the front of the house, and 
works backward, sweeping: the piazza, 
putting the rooms in order and opening 
the windows. As soon as the rooms are 
tidy, and the washstand work done in 
the bedroom, the cook retires to the 
kitchen and clears the tables of any food, 
etc, left in serving. The stove was shut 
up before breakfast, so it is not too warm 
to be washed. She takes a little woolen 
stove mop and a tin can of hot suds, 
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uses plenty of white soap—no? rosin 
soap—and the stove is made perfectly 
clean in a few minutes. Then she gives 
the lamps what attention they need; she 
has two sets of lamp chimneys, so she 
does not have to wash them every day. 
Now she sweeps the floor, wipes off the 
oileloth-covered kitchen table, and then 
turns her attention to those dishes— 
which haven’t been troubling her at all. 
She begins with the frying pans and ket- 
tles, clearing her sink before she takes 
the china from the cupboard; the silver 
and glass she does last. The dishes put 
away and the sink scrubbed with scraper 
and brush, the dish washer rubs her 
hands with a few drops of lemon juice or 
vinegar, and they are white and soft, 
with no traces of grease or grime. It 
is 9 o’clock, and unless there is cooking 
which must be done now, presto, change! 
the mistress is in her bedroom, using her 
manicure implements and putting her 
toilet to rights generally. She shuts her 
windows and at her little desk makes out 
her bill of fare for the next twenty-four 
hours. This task she seldom omits, for 
its omission means, she finds, a poorer 
and more expensive bill of fare for the 
day and some of her marketing forgot- 
ten. Next she goes out for her morning 
walk to market and is home again by 10 
o’clock at the latest. Very soon the par- 
lor maid with carpet sweeper and hair 
broom and dust cloth sweeps and dusts 
the rooms and makes the beds. Often I 
make the beds before going marketing, 
from a sub-conscious feeling that it is 
wicked to leave the house until my beds 
are made. Such impulses are due to 
atavism, I suppose, and are very hard to 
overcome. 

When the housemaid’s work is fin- 
ished, the mistress sits down for reading 
or writing or sewing until noon, unless 
there is much baking to be done. At 12 
o’elock the eook goes into the kitehen 
and ordinarily makes ready luncheon 
and most of dinner before luncheon time, 
quarter after 1. 

For luncheon we have a hot soup or hot 
chocolate, some rechauffe of yesterday’s 
“riniments”—for this is the meal for 
left-overs—and fruit, fresh or canned, 
with cake or wafers. After luncheon, 
the dishes. If Mr Paedagogue is ten 
minutes late, some of the dishes are done 
while I wait. After the dishes, a flour- 
ish of the dry mop in the dining room, 
a flutter of the broom in the kitchen and 
the mistress dresses for her afternoon 
“turn.” She must be ready for the stage 
at 3 o’clock if the bell rings for her, but 
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usually she finds twenty minutes for a 
rest before it does ring. If she does not 
lie down comfortably in a close-fitting 
gown, a small down pillow just under 
her waist makes her quite happy. At 
5.30 the cook goes into the kitchen 
to get dinner; that is a story all by itself. 
And after dinner appears the weak point 
of my system—those dishes! I confess 
I have contrived no mitigation of them, 
only I do dishes very fast, in my way; 
and the bit of exercise does no harm, 
perhaps, to my digestion. I am seldom 
very cross when the gentleman is a bit 
late to a meal, because I am glowing 
with satisfaction that some of my dishes 
are done. 

(To be Continued) 


Cheese for Luncheon or Supper 
By ELeanor MarcHant 


Cheese Balls with Tomato Sauce 

Mix together two cups of grated 
cheese, a quarter of a teaspoon of sait, 
a few grains of cayenne pepper and one 
cup of bread crumbs; then add two eggs 
beaten stiff, shape in small balls, rol! in 
crushed cracker crumbs and fry in deep 
fat; serve on triangles of buttered toast 
and pour over them a tomato sauce. 
Cheese Cutlets 

Put a pint of milk in a double boiler, 
add half a cup of cornstarch moistened 
with a little cold water, and cook tifteen 
minutes, remove from the fire and stir 
in half a cup of melted butter, the 
beaten whites of two eggs, one saltspoou 
of salt and one cup of grated Parmesan 
cheese; when thoroughly blended, pour 
into a buttered pan to cool. Then eut 
into squares, sprinkle with cheese and 
chopped parsley and reheat; serve with 
celery and potato chips. 
Cheese Patties 

Chop very finely one pound of cheese 
and beat thoroughly into it, one at a 
time, three eggs and a tablespoon of 
eream. Season with pepper, salt and 
a little celery salt, butter small individ- 
ual molds, fill with the cheese mixture 
and bake standing in hot water for 
twenty minutes or until firm. Turn 
from the molds and serve with a vege- 
table salad. 
Cheese Heartlets 

For these delicious little cakes, use a 
cream cheese, adding half a cup of 
powdered sugar, two tablespoons of 
cream and three well beaten eggs, flavor 
with almond and beat the mixture until 
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smooth. Bake in small heart shaped 
tins, lined with puff paste. 
Macaroni au Gratin in Cheese Shell 

Place some of the finest pipe macaroni 
in a saucepan with a seasoning of salt 
and sufficient hot milk to cover it, boil 
gently until quite tender, drain and 
place a layer in a shell of Edam cheese ; 
cover with cream sauce to which has 
been added a little onion juice; continue 
alternate layers of macaroni and cream 
sauce, until the shell is filled, sprinkle 
with browned bread crumbs and bake 
thirty minutes; serve on a_ fringed 
napkin with parsley. 
Eggs a la Fromage 

Cut out rounds of bread an inch thick, 
remove a small piece in the center of 
each, dip in melted butter and fill the 
cavity with finely chopped cheese and 
celery. Bake fifteen minutes in a hot 
oven, and place a poached egg in the 
center of each slice. Serve with toasted 
crackers and sliced lemon. 
Escalloped Cheese 

Fill a baking dish with alternate 
layers of stewed celery, grated American 
cheese and boiled onions; season with 
salt and pepper, and pour over all a cup 
of rich cream, cook thirty minutes, and 
then cover with a meringue made from 
the beaten whites of two eggs and a salt- 
spoon of salt; return to the oven and 
brown. Serve with brown bread and 
butter sandwiches. 


How to Buy Meat 
By L. W. 


Marketing is one of those branches of 
the domestic economy which must be 
learned by doing, just as one must learn 
to swim by swimming. All the papier 
mache models of cuts of meat, fore- 
quarters, hindquarters and roasts are as 
nothing beside one well spent morning 
in a market, where your marketman, 
who is, of course, obliging, is cutting 
up a side of beef or lamb. Get him to 
tell you when that is to be done, and 
then be willing to display your igno- 
rance by asking about every cut you do 
not understand or know the use of. 

Keep yourself posted in the matter of 
prices and seasonable materials, meat, 
fish, fruit and vegetables. Learn to buy 
accurately as to quantity and quality 
and plan beforehand what you will want, 
always allowing for a little flexibility in 
case the particular vegetable or fruit 
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which you desire has risen in price or 
fallen in quality. 

The cutting of meat varies widely in 
the markets of different sections, so that 
only a few general directions in regard 
to the uses of certain cuts can be given. 
For example, a roast of beef may be 
any one of several qualities or cuts, and 
a steak will vary in price according to 
cut, tenderness and flavor. 

A corning piece of beef may be either 
a flank cut or a piece of what is called 
the rattle rand, a part of the fore- 
quarter in front of the ribs. This 
larger piece is subdivided into the “rat- 
tle” or upper cut, the middle eut, which 
is very poor in quality, and the brisket, 
which many people regard the best piece 
for corning. 

A roast of beef is chosen from the 
sirloin, from the rib cuts, or from the 
back of the rump, which is almost solid 
meat and an economical cut for a large 
family; from the top of the round or 
the fillet, the latter being an expensive 
though tender cut. 

For beefsteaks, we can have a cross- 
cut of the rump, the top of the round 
or a sirloin steak, the latter being the 
most expensive of the three, though 
there are fancy cuts, which eall for high 
prices and which give us no more value. 

A tough piece of the round may be 
finely chopped and seasoned and made 
into hamburg steaks of a very appetizing 
quality. Another economical dish is the 
stew, which is good if well made. For 
this, any good piece of meat, with bone 
and fat as well as lean, will do—an 
aitch bone, the upper part of the chuck 
rib, the flank end of a sirloin roast or 
the middle cut of the shin, 

For a “boiling piece,” which, by the 
way, should be a “simmering” piece if it 
is to be tender, a rolled flank is good, 
while an excellent pot roast is prepared 
by long cooking of a middle or face cut 
of the rump. 

The cuts of mutton or lamb are not so 
numerous or difficult to recognize. For 
a roast, we will have a choice of a saddle 
or loin or a leg and for a stew or fricas- 
see, the breast. It is good economy to 
buy a forequarter if the family is large 
and the store closet reliable. 


Tue Corree Pot should not be washed 
with the other cooking dishes. Have 
fresh hot water without soap and be sure 
it is thoroughly clean and well scalded. 
Nothing loses in flavor more quickly 
than coffee, if poorly cooked. 
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PART II—The Things Mar- 
garet Made for Luncheon 
and Supper 


O many things in this part of Mar- 
garet’s book called for cream sauce 
or white sauce that she learned to 

make that first of all. 
Cream or White Sauce 

One tablespoon of butter, one table- 
spoon of flour, one cup hot milk or cream, 
one-third teaspoon of salt. Melt the 
butter; when it bubbles put in the flour 
and rub till smooth; then put in the hot 
milk, a little at a time, and stir and cook 
without boiling till the sauce is perfectly 
smooth and free from lumps. For what 
is called thick white sauce use two table- 
spoons of flour and two of butter and a 
cup of milk. 
Creamed Oysters 

One pint oysters, one large cup cream 
sauce. Make a cup of cream sauce and 
keep it hot. Drain off the oyster liquor 
and wash each one. Then put them on 
the fire in the juice and let them just 
simmer till they grow plump and the 
edges curl; then drain them and drop 
them into the sauce, with a little more 
salt and a very little pepper. You can 
serve them on nice squares of buttered 
toast, or put them into a large dish with 
bread crumbs over the top and bits of 
butter and brown in the oven. Or you 
can serve them just as they are in small 
dishes. 
Panned Oysters 

Take the oysters from their juice and 
strain it, then wash and put them back. 
Put in a saucepan with a little salt, a 
very little pepper and butter as large «s 
the end of your thumb and let them sim- 
mer as before, till the edges are curly. 
Have squares of toast ready buttered and 
pour over. Serve hot. 
Scalloped Oysters 

One pint oysters, twelve large crack- 
ers or one cup bread crumbs, one-half cup 
milk, oyster juice, strained. butter, salt, 
pepper. Butter a deep baking dish. 
Roll the crackers, or make the bread 
erumbs of even size. Put a layer into 
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the dish and then a layer 
of oysters drained from the 
juice and washed, and shake 
a little salt and pepper over, 
and put on a few bits of 
butter. Then more crumbs, oysters and 
seasoning till the dish is full, with the 
last layer of crumbs. Mix the milk and 
strained oyster juice and slowly pour 
this over. Put bits of butter on last 
and bake in a hot oven till it is brown; 
about half an hour. You can put these 
oysters into small dishes just as you did 
the creamed oysters, or into large scallop 
shells, and bake them ten or fifteen min- 
utes. In serving put a spray of parsley 
into each or lay one on the plate by each 
little dish. 
Pigs in Blankets 

These were great fun to make and 
Margaret usually begged to get them 
ready for company. Fifteen large oys- 
ters, fifteen very thin slices of bacon. 
Sprinkle each oyster with a very little 
salt and pepper. Trim the rind off the 
bacon, and wrap each oyster in a slice 
and pin it tightly on the back with a 
small wooden toothpick. Have ready a 
hot frying pan and lay in five oysters and 
cook till the bacon is brown, turning 
each one over once. Put these in the 
oven on a hot plate with the door open 
and cook five more, and so on till all are 
done. Put them on a long, narrow piat- 
ter with pieces of lemon and parsley 
around. Or, you ean put each “pig” on 
a narrow strip of buttered toast. If you 
do this, make the toast first and keep it 
hot. for the oysters will not be good 
unless they are eaten soon after they are 
cooked. 
Creamed Fish 

Two cups of cold fish, one cup cream 
sauce, salt and pepper. Pick up any cold 
fish left from dinner, taking out all the 
bones and skin, and mix with the hot 
white sauce; stir till smooth. You ean 
do this as you did with the creamed 
oysters, and serve as it is, or in a deep 
dish with crumbs, or in little dishes, with 
or without crumbs. 
Creamed Lobster 

One lobster, or the meat from one can, 
one large cup cream sauce, one pinch red 
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pepper, one-half teaspoon salt, one 
squeeze of lemon. Take the lobster out 
of the shell and clean it; Bridget will 
prepare it for you and show you how 
for the next time; or, if you are using 
the canned lobster, pour away all the 
juice and pick out the bits of shell and 
black string from the meat; cut it in 
pieces as large as the end of your finger 
and heat it in the sauce till it steams. 
Put in the seasoning and serve at once. 
Do not put this in a large dish and do 
not put crumbs on it, but use in small 
dishes, and stand a little claw up im 
each one. 
Creamed Chicken or Turkey 

Two cups of cold chicken, one large 
cup cream sauce, one-half teaspoon 
chopped parsley, a little salt and pep- 
per. Pick the chicken off the bones and 
eut it in even bits before you measure 
it. Heat it in the sauce till very hot, 
but do not let it eook. Put in the sea- 
soning and serve in a large dish or in 
small ones as you wish, and either with 
bread crumbs or without. Cold turkey 
may be prepared in this same way. 
Scalloped Eggs 

Six hard cooked eggs, one cup cream 
sauce. Cook the eggs twenty minutes, 
and while they are cooking make the 
crenm sauce and butter a large baking 
dish or six small dishes. Peel the eggs 
and cut them in bits as large as the end 
of your finger. Pyt a layer of bread 
erumbs on the bottom of your dish, then 
a layer of egg, with a sprinkling of salt, 
pepper and six tiny bits of butter and 
cover all with a thick layer of the sauce. 


. Then more crumbs, eggs and seasoning, 


till the dish is full, with the crumbs on 
top. Put bits of butter over all and 
brown in the oven, 
Creamed Eggs 

Six hard cooked eggs, one cup thick, 
sweet cream, paprika. Heat the cup of 
eream, and cut the eggs up as _ be- 
fore. Mix together gently and add salt 
and a saltspoon of paprika, which is 
sweet red pepper. Serve on thin tri- 
angles of buttered toast, with parsley 
around. It makes the dish prettier if 
you cook one extra egg and put it 
through the potato ricer and cover the 
dish with this. Or, you can keep out the 
yolk of one of the six eggs for this fin- 
ishing touch. Do not put crumbs on 
these eggs or put them in the oven, but 
put them in small dishes if you like. 
Shepherds’ Pie 

This was the dish Margaret made on 
washing day, and housecleaning day, 


and at other times when everybody was 
busy. 

One cup chopped meat. Mix with this 
one-half teaspoon of salt, one teaspoon 
of lemon juice, or one-half teaspoon 
Worcestershire sauce, a little pepper, 
one teaspoon chopped parsley, one cup 
boiling water, butter the size of a hick- 
ory nut. Stir all well together and put 
in the frying pan and let it cook till it 
begins to look rather dry, on the back of 
the stove where it will not burn. Heat 
two cups of mashed potato with half a 
eup of milk and half a teaspoon of salt. 
Butter a baking dish and cover the sides 
and bottom with a layer of potato an 
inch thick. Put the meat in the center, 
cover it all over with the rest of the 
potato and smooth it. Put bits of butter 
on top and let it brown in a hot oven. 
A dish of small cucumber pickles or one 
of chow-chow goes well with this pie. 
Chicken Hash 

One cup cold chicken, cut in even 
pieces, one-half cup chicken soup, or 
hot water, one teaspoon chopped parsley, 
one-half teaspoon salt, a little pepper, 
butter the size of a hickory nut. Put 
the soup, or hot water if there is no 
soup, into the frying pan and mix in 
the chicken and seasoning and cook and 
stir it till it is rather dry. Serve on 
squares of buttered toast, or just as it is, 
with parsley around it. Make any cold 
meat into hash in just this way, but have 
it different every time. Sometimes use 
a slice of onion chopped fine, or one green 
pepper chopped after the seeds have been 
taken out; or put in a cup of stewed 
tomato and use half as much soup or 
water; or take a cup of well seasoned 
peas. Always wet all hash with soup 
instead of water if possible. 


To Pack a Cake to carry, bake it in a 
square cornered tin. Get a pasteboard 
box as near as possible the size of the 
cake. If the box is too long, cut it in 
two with a sharp knife, across the mid- 
dle, and shove the ends together; if too 
wide, cut it lengthwise and shove the 
sides together. You can cut it both 
ways and shove the four pieces together. 
Line the box with paraffine paper. Mary 
A. Coburn. 


An ORANGE, an apple or a lemon, put 
in the jar with newly made sweet cakes, 
tea cakes or cookies, or in the cake box, 
will give a delicate and delicious flavor. 
Dried lemon or orange peel will do the 


same. Mrs W. L. 
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Hungary’s Wonderful Cooks 
By Linpa Larnep 


It is said that Hungary is famous on 
account of her beautiful women, her 
excellent wine, her fine music and her 
delicious food. Evidently our visit was 
ill-timed, for we saw few handsome 
women and the wine did not appeal to 
us, neither could the music be consid- 
ered fine; it was simply weird. But 
the cooking so far surpassed even what 
we were led to expect, that it compen- 
sated for everything lacking—even the 
dearth of fair women. 

Buda-Pesth is such a clean, attractive 
city, so sanitary, and yet so picturesque, 
with its beautiful electric lighted river 
flowing so rapidly between the new city 
of Pesth and the old town of Buda, that 
one felt like lingering long to enjoy the 
beautiful so successfully combined with 
modern comforts. 


A BUDA-PESTH DINNER 


The food of these twin cities was re- 
markably wholesome as well as attract- 
ive, and a few recipes and suggestions 
were secured for the benefit of those who 
like novelty combined with good taste 
and appropriateness. 


Here is a sample 
menu of a dinner selected from an over- 
abundant a la carte at one of the 
hotels. This dinner began with the 
usual beginnings of foreign dinners— 
caviar, relishes, sardelles, anchovies and 
sliced cucumbers. Then we had a 
delicious potato soup, then a fried fish 
with soft sauce of eggs, butter and a 
bit of lemon. This fish was stirl, freshly 
caught from the Danube, only a few 
feet away. Next came a filet mignon, 
which is only the tender side of a porter- 
house, covered with a bearnaise sauce, 
and with this some mashed potato so 
nicely flavored that it was difficult to 
believe that it was mere potato. I dis- 
covered that the potatoes were steamed 
in their jackets, peeled while hot, and 
then mashed and beaten with a fork 
while adding plenty of fresh, sweet 
butter. 

After this we had a dish of green 
peas cooked with lettuce, which imparted 
a delicate flavor, and then the inevitable 
chicken and salad—only this chicken 
was neither roasted nor boiled, but an 
expert commingling of the two. I have 
forgotten what our salad was, but think 
it was escarole. I can only remember 
that it was good; and so was the bread, 
which went with everything from begin- 
ning to end, the famous Vienna bread 
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on its native heath, small crisp, light, 
crusty rolis of which you never seem to 
get enough. 

The sweets, which came next, were 
worth the price of the entire dinner, a 
most delicious ice cream and the cakes 
of Gerbaud, who has a shop in Pesth 
and who received the first prize at the 
Paris exposition. 

The cream was made like this: Make 
a French ice cream, add the soft interior 
of a ripe muskmelon scraped to a mush, 
flavor with vanilla and kirschwasser (a 
liquor), and repack until ripe and hard, 
then serve in slices. The cakes will be 
explained in another story, the story of 
Gerbaud’s cake shop, the most sanitary 
shop I ever entered. 

am sure that the dessert which 
followed these sweets will be a surprise 
to our stay-at-home readers. The des- 
sert of a European dinner is always 
composed of fruits and then savories, 
and the especial dessert cf this dinner 
—and I noticed that it was served to all 
the diners about me—was plain Ameri- 
can green corn on the cob, and butter, 
They called it kukuriz and considered it 
the greatest delicacy of the season. 

Unique finger bowls, made in Ilun- 
gary, finished the dinner. These were 
of glass with a compartment on the side 
to hold a flower with stem and branch. 
The flower holder was a tiny scroll of 
the glass, most decorative as well as 
useful. Of course the flowers were 
transferred to our corsages and button- 
holes while we lingered to hear the 
musie and watch other women drink 
coffee and liqueurs and smoke cigarettes. 

There is a little island down the river 
a bit where everyone goes to eat the 
national dishes and hear the gypsy 
musie of Hungary. Here we _ had 
gulyas made of beef stewed with 
tomatoes, noodles, potatoes and lots of 
paprika, and risibisi, a mixture of rice 
and peas, also hot with paprika, and a 
tasty piece of pastry called appel strudel. 
This is made of rich, but dainty pastry, 
rolled very thin and then covered with 
apples and currants, sugar and spices, 
and rolled up and baked until almost 
crisp. It is then cut into oblong pieces 
and dusted with powdered sugar. We 
also had here the famous pastry cres- 
cents of Presbourg. 

Presbourg is a city on the way from 
Vienna to Buda-Pesth, and travelers 
stop only long enough to buy the cakes. 
There are two kinds, one called nuss- 
beigel, made of a pastry mixed with eggs 
and filled with a mixture of chopped 
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nuts and honey, and the other called 
monbeigel, a mixture of poppy seeds 
and honey. They are shaped like a 
crescent and are about the size of an 
ordinary crescent bread roll. The nuss- 
beigels were excellent, but the mon- 
beigels are evidently relished only by 
tie native Hungarian. 

It was a big jump from Buda-Pesth 
to Salzburg, but there was no time for 
jood investigations after our return to 
Vienna. There was so much to sce— 
palaces, picture galleries, ete—but we 
had an opportunity to take notice of 
the ordinary things of life while resting 
tor a day or two at Salzburg. We 
noticed on every table a dish of what at 
first glance seemed to be empty cigar- 
ette papers with closed ends. These 
were toothpicks. If one must use ‘ooth- 
picks (and they are always in evidence 
in every hotel in Europe) this is a san- 
itary precaution, much appreciated by 
the fastidious. One felt so safe, if not 
e'egant, in using them, for they surely 
have never been fingered except by those 
who sealed them in their paper cases. 

Coupe orientale was a_ wonderful 
sweet served in a champagne glass. It 
was of vanilla ice cream and red rasp- 
berry ice, each of which occupied one- 
half of the glass, side by side, not in 
layers. Underneath this delicious pair 
was a mixture of fruits in season and 
on top a garnish of fruits and whipped 
cream, the latter put through a tube and 
piled high into eone shape. The pre- 
dominating fruit was the tiny field 
strawberry, which is served everywhere 
over here. 

Our esthetic sense was aroused at 
Innsbruck by a most practical and yet 
artistie spoonholder discovered in a shop 
of antiquities. This appeared to be an 


invention of the seventeeth century, 
undoubtedly used in the kitchen of that 
period, but it could be copied for the 
apartment house dweller of to-day as an 
accessory to the gas range. It was a 
heart-shaped piece of pewter about four- 
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teen inches from point to tip. Just 
below the point was a hole for the string 
to hang it up by, and on the back were 
three legs to keep it from the wall. 
Near the tip was a tiny, heart-shaped 
decoration, and on either side were six 
holes into which the handles of the 
spoons were thrust. I wanted to buy 
it, but an Englishman got there first. 

At Sirano in Italy, we had a sweet 
called sambayon, a Milanese speciaity 
which raised the entire meal from the 
dead level of those usually found in this 
section of Evrope. 

Sambayon 

Take five yolks of eggs for six persons, 
beat them with a Dover egg beater until 
thick, adding one and one-half tea- 
spoons of sugar for each egg. Cook this 
in a double boiler, beating constantly 
until the mixture is light and fluffy. 
Then add drop by drop one-half egg- 
shell full of Marsalla wine for each two 
eggs. Serve at once in cups. The 
whites of the eggs may be beaten and 
mixed with whipped cream, then sweet- 
ened and flavored with a suspicion of 
almond extract. A good sherry or per- 
haps rum could be used instead of the 
Marsalla wine. Care should be taken 
not to cook it until it curdles or to put 
in too much wine; just enough to make 
it about as thick as whipped cream. 
This was on the way to Paris, but the 
findings in Paris are sufficient for 
another story. 


Wuen Frvyixc Foop in deep fat we 
may well remember these few simple 
rules: Avoid unnecessary moisture; 
wipe fish thoroughly. Heat the food 
slightly beforehand, if possible, then it 
will not cool the fat. Foods already 
cooked, such as croquettes, requires more 
heat; drop in a bit of bread and count. 
For cooked food the bread should brown 
in forty counts—for uncooked, as dough- 
nuts, in sixty counts. Drain the fried 
articles on crumpled paper and do not 
heap them upon one another. 


Arter the dust of sweeping day has 
settled, wipe your windows and mirrors 
with a piece of chamois wet in warm 
water and wrung out until just damp. 
It leaves the glass perfectly clear and 
shining. Mrs A. F. L 


To Biancn Nuts pour boiling water 
over them and when the skins can be 
slipped off transfer them to cold water 
and slip or rub off the brown covering. 
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February Menus Dinner Dinner 


Macaroni soup Chicken broth 
Roast of lamb Hamburg steak with 
Prepared With a View to Simplicity, Browned potatoes tomato sauce 
Tari Creamed carrots otatoes 
Variety and Palatableness, With 
Attention to Food Values Celery salad Dressed lettuce 
Caramel custard with Peach shortcake with 
By Louise WortTHEN caramel sauce 
‘ Coffee Coffee 
Tu 
The plan of these menus which appear Fripay, Fes 5 poe Poi 
from month to month is to suggest good Breakfast Oranges 

Cereal with cream 
variety in daily living, at the same time 
keeping in mind the matters of economy Fried potatoes 
and nutritive values. There will be few 
housekeepers but will feel themselves Meat and potato hash 
inconvenienced and hampered if they try oon fritters si Chili, sauce 

to follow the exactly they Preserved raspberries Prune sauce 
iven. To some it would be impossible Cocoa Dinner 
Cl 

ini j ear soup 
to obtain in the market just the supplies if 
needed; for others the expense will need Mashed potato Peas 
Baked cod with oyster 
to be reduced a little and the dinner hes 
Dressed lettuce 


perhaps will consist of two courses only, Boiled potatoes Oe aN oe 


with the soup and the salad omitted. Caden hile sauce 
These personal problems will have to be Beet salad — ee Coffee a 
met individually and we cannot even 
attempt to arrange a dietary which will oe | Bananas 


suit all sorts and conditions of house- | 


holds with differing tastes, means and Breakfast Corn muffins Coffee 
conveniences. The aim is to reach the Grapes Luncheon 

f av ] sehold Cereal with cream | Baked bean soup 
greatest number of average households Liver and bacon |  Crisped crackers 
and help all we can with suggestions. Fried hominy Pickles 


2 ‘ Coffee | Orange layer cake 
No effort is spared to that end, and Pel | i 


we are gratified to learn that the menus tak Sena Irish stew 
are helping many of our readers in their Brown bread Celery 


day’s and week’s planning for the home Fruit Beet salad 
table. Rice soup Apple dumplings 
Fricasseed lamb Coffee 
Riced potato Peas Tuvurspay, Fes 11 
Monpay, Fes 1 Cress salad Tomato salad Breakfast 
Breakfast Chocolate pudding Dutch apple cake Grapes 
Apptes Coffee Coffee Cereal with cream 
Cereal with cream Wepnespay, FEB 3 Sunpay, Fes 7 Dropped eggs on toast 


Coffee 
Dropped Cofee on toast Breakfast Breakfast Luncheon 


Baked apples Baked apples Chopped beef with 
P cnaieen Cereal with cream Cereal with cream eaten gravy 
_ Potato chowder Minced beef Fish balls Brown bread Baked potatoes 
Crisped crackers Celery Potato cakes Coffee Nuts and raisins 

Baking powder biscuit Dianer Dinner 

Dinner Coffee Tomato bisque Clear tomato soup 
Sardine canapes Luncheon Roast chicken Veal cutlets 
Roast of beef Cream toast Browned potatoes Boiled potatoes 
Sweet potatoes Smoked _ halibut Squash Celery Creamed celery 
Scalloped onions Olives Lemon jelly Apple salad Dressed lettuce 


Dinner Crackers and cheese Apricot pudding 


Coffee Spanish cream Celery soup Coffee 7 
Coffee Cold roast beef Supper Fripay, Fes 12 
Mashed potato Creamed shrimps Breakfast 
Tvespay, Fes 2 Parsnips Lettuce sandwiches ° Stewed prunes 
Breakfast Radish and lettuce salad Olives Cereal with cream 
Oranges Apple tapioca pudding Nut cake Potato omelet 
Cereal with cream with cream Stow Sally Lunn muffins 
codfish Coffee 8 Coffee 
aked potatoes ? reakfast uncheon 
Toast Coffee Tuurspay, Fes 4 Canned pears 
Luncheon Breakfast Cereal with cream Baking powder biscuit 
Baked peas Grape fruit Creamed fish Pickles 
Parker House rolls Cereal with cream Baked potatoes Lemon jelly 
Pickles Bacon and eggs Whole wheat muffins Dinner 
Orange marmalade Corn cake Coffee Coffee Potato puree 


Dinner Luncheon Luncheon Broiled mackerel 
Clear soup Beef croquettes with Escalloped rice and Riced potatoes 
Lamb chops olive sauce cheese Spinach Celery salad 

Potato au gratin Potatoes Toasted muffins Date pudding 
Scalloped tomatoes Washington pie Fruit salad offee 
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Saturpay, Fes 13 
Breakfast 
Grapes 
Cereal with cream 
Liver and bacon 
Creamed potato 
Toast Coffee 
Luncheon 
Baked beans 
Brown bread 
Chili sauce 
Apple soufile 
Dinner 
Consomme 
Pot roast of beef 
Potato au gratin Beets 
Dressed lettuce 
Jelliced prunes 
Coffee 
Sunpay, Fes 14 
Breakfast 
Apples 
Cereal with cream 
Minced beef on toast 
Buckwheat cakes with 
syrup 
Coffee 
Dinner 
Spinach soup 
Roast lamb 
Browned potatoes 
Fried cauliflower 
Tomato jelly salad 
Crackers and cheese 
Coffee 
Supper 
Creamed oysters in 
croustades 
Stuffed olives 


Chocolate cake Cocoa 
Monpay, Fes 15 
Breakfast 
Oranges 
Cereal with cream 
Beef hash Toast 
Coffee 
Luncheon 


Escalloped cauliflower 
with cheese 


Brown bread Olives 
Chocolate cake 
Dinner 


Oyster cocktails 
Casserole of rice and 
lamb 
Stewed tomatoes 
Celery 
Peas and lettuce salad 
Floating island 
Coffee 
Tvespay, Fes 16 
Breakfast 
Stewed apples 
Cereal with cream 
Minced lamb with 
dropped eggs on toast 
Coffee 
Luncheon 


Baked bean and tomato 
soup 
Crisped crackers 
Pickles 
Apple jelly 
Dinner 
Cheese canapes 
Corned beef 
Boiled potatoes 
Steamed cabba Beets 
Dressed lettuce 
Prune whip Coffee 
Wepnespay, Fes 17 
Breakfast 
Grapes 


Cereal with cream 
Broiled haddock 
Fried potatoes 

Coffee 


Luncheon 
Corn chowder 
Croutons 
Cabbage salad 
Nuts 
Dinner 
Clear soup 
Lamb chops 
Potatoes 
Creamed peas 
Celery salad 
Pineapple tapioca pud- 
ding 
Coffee 
Tuvurspay, Fes 18 
Breakfast 
Oranges 
Cereal with cream 
Creamed eggs on toast 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Cheese pudding 
Baking powder biscuit 
Apple jelly 
Fruit 
Dinner 
Cream of celery soup 
Cold corned beef 
Potatoes au gratin 
Radishes 
Spinach Beet salad 
Coffee Bavarian cream 
Coftee 
Fripay, Fes 19 
Breakjast 
Bananas 
Cereal with cream 
Corned beef hash 
Whole wheat muffins 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Black bean soup 
Rusks 
Mustard pickles 
range marmalade 
sandwiches 
Dinner 
Fruit relish 
Broiled smelts 
3aked potatoes 
Creamed asparagus 
Radish salad 
Stewed figs with 
whipped cream 
Cofiee 
Saturpay, Fes 20 
Break/jast 
Apples 
Cereal with cream 
Creamed potatoes 
Bacon 
Corn cake 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Baked peas 
Toasted corn cake 
ickles 
Brown Betty with hard 
sauce 
Dinner 
Clear soup 
Hamburg steak with 
olive sauce 
Mashed potatoes 
Creamed celery 
Dressed lettuce 
Chocolate cornstarch 
pudding with cream 
Coffee 
Sunpay, Fes 21 
Breakfast 
angerines 
Cereal with cream 
Fried scaliops 
Brown bread 

Coffee 
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Dinner 
omato soup 
Roast of veal 
Browned potatoes 
Spinach 
Apple and nut salad 
Crackers and cheese 
ffee 
Supper 
Welsh rarebit 
Toasted sandwiches 
Olives 
Fig layer cake 
Monpay, Fes 22 
Breakfast 
Oranges 
Cereal with cream 
Bacon and eggs 
Brown bread toast 
offee 
Luncheon 
Creamed dried beef and 
celery 
Baked potatoes 
Baked apples 
Dinner 
Cream of spinach soup 
Veal croquettes 
Riced potato 
Succotash 


Cress and lettuce salad 
Jellied peaches with 
cream 
Coffee 
Tvespay, Fes 23 
Breakfast 


Grape fruit 
Cereal with cream 
Meat and potato cakes 
Rye muffins Coffee 
Luncheon 
Split pea soup 
Crisped crackers 
Pickles 
Apple sauce 
Dinner 
Celery relish 
Baked ham 
Baked potatoes 
Creamed Lima beans 
Dressed lettuce 
Banana fritters with 
sweet sauce 
Coffee 
Wepwnespay, Tes 24 
Breakfast 
Baked pears 
Cereal with cream 
Creamed codfish and 
potato 
Toast Coffee 
Luncheon 
Escalloped macaroni and 
cheese 
Baking powder biscuit 
Fruit 
Dinner 
Cream of pea soup 
Cold sliced ham 
Rice croquettes 
Asparagus on toast 
Beet salad 
Cornstarch blancmange 
with chocolate sauce 
Coffee 
Tuvurspay, Fes 25 
Breakfast 
Bananas 
Cereal with cream 
Ham omelet 
Corn muffins Coffee 
Luncheon 
Bouillon 
Egg and potato salad 
Parker House rolls 


Olives 


Dinzer 
Clear soup 
Broiled beefsteak 
Mashed potatoes 
Escalloped onions 
Celery salad 


Coffee custard Coftce 
Fripay, Fes 20 
Breakfast 
Oranges 


Cereal with cream 
Liver and bacon 
Potato cakes 
Giaham toast Coffee 
Luncheon 
Escalloped oysters 
Graham bread 
Pickled celery 
Jelly sandwiches 
Dinner 
Tomato bisque 
Finnan haddie baked in 


milk 
Potatoes au gratin 
Spinach Pickled beets 


String bean salad 
Steamed fig pudding 
Cofice 
Saturpay, Fes 27 
Breakfast 
Apples 
Cereal with cream 
Creamed fish and potato 
Sally Lunn muffins 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Baked beans Brown bread 
Chili sauce Oranges 
Dinner 
Oyster cocktails 
Broiled Hamburg steak 
with tomato sauce 
Potatoes Canned corn 
Dressed lettuce 
Jellied prunes with 
creant 
Coffee 
Sunvay, Fes 28 
Breakfast 
Oranges 
Cereal with cream 
Minced beef on toast 
Buckwheat cakes with 
maple syrup 
Coffee 
Dinner 
Consomme 
Fricassee of chicken 
Rice croquettes Peas 
Celery 
Tomato salad 
Mince pie Cheese 
Coffee 
Supper 
Creamed oysters 
Brown bread toast 
Cream cheese 
Angel cake 
Monpay, Fes 29 
Breakfast 
Baked apples 
Cereal with cream 
Scrambled eggs 
Brown bread Coffee 
Luncheon 
Fish balls 
Whole wheat bread 
Pickles 
Angel cake Cocoa 
Dinner 
Clear tomato soup 
Lamb chops 
Riced potatoes 
String beans 
Dressed lettuce 
Apple sago pudding wit! 
cream 


Coffee 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


A Cake Lesson 


As Given by the Principal of the New 
England School of Cookery 


“There are secrets and secrets involved 
in the making of good cake,” said the 
teacher at the New England School of 
Cookery while she arranged a table for 
a cake lesson. “First of all one requires 
certain utensils, not so very many, but 
just the ones that are the best for certain 
uses. Here they are; a yellow mixing 
bowl, deep enough and narrow enough 
at the botiom to allow the beating spoon 
to do its work thoroughly. The beating 
spoon deserves a sentence by itself. Get 

a wooden 
spoon with a 
slitted bowl, it 
costs only five 
cents. I sus- 
pect it was not 
a woman who 
patented this 
spoon, or it 
would have 
had short 
handle, instead 
the handle is 


so long that it 
constantly hits 


one’s elbow. I 
eut off four or 
five inches, 
then it is just 
right. The end 
of this short 
handle held in one’s hand means expe- 
ditious beating. The other utensils I use 
are two measuring cups; one for dry 
ingredients, the other for liquids; a 
teaspoon, a flour sifter, a palette knife, 
a Dover egg beater with a_ breakfast 
cup which is the best sized bowl I 
know for beating the egg yolks, and a 
good sized platter with a wire whisk 
for beating whites of eggs to a stiff 
froth. Nothing more is required now 
for cake making, except the pans, and 
a butter brush with melted butter to 
oil them. Of course there are the in- 
gredients, which, to produce fine cake, 
must be as good as the market will pro- 
vide and the purse allow. It is impos- 
sible to make nice cake when poor 
cooking butter and stale eggs are used, 
the strongest vanilla extract will not 
down such flavors. Besides good butter 
and eggs, have pastry flour, first class 
baking powder, good granulated sugar, 
and a flavoring that stands at the head 
of its class. If inferior baking powder 


Fig 1 shows the tin contain- 
ing the cake with the end of 
the ribbon ata. In Fig 2 the 
empty tin shows the device 
more clearly. 


is used, your cake will either be full-of 
holes or heavy; as for poor extracts, they 
either evaporate altogether or your cake 
las a queer, unwholesome flavor, which 
stays in the mouth after it is eaten. If 
you cannot afford good materials for 
cake, substitute wholesome gingerbread 
or crisp cookies. 

“Before I touch on recipes I want to 
emphasize some of the other secrets of 
good eake. One of them is an oven of 
proper temperature. I am now using a 
gas range and I light both burners ten 
minutes before the cake goes in. This 
gives the necessary heat for layer cake, 
which must be raised quickly and baked 
quickly, When baking a loaf cake or 
sponge cake reduce the heat, for they 
should bake slowly. The cake must go 
in the proper place in the oven, always 
in the lower shelf. If you could watch 
cake baking you would see the tiny bub- 
bles that have been obtained by beating 
the eggs and the cake mixture, also the 
gas liberated by the wetting of the bak- 
ing powder, grow larger and larger. As 
they expand by the thousand, they are 
gradually, as a cook ealls it, raising the 
eake. There comes a moment when 
they have expanded as far as it is pos- 
sible, then the cake ought to begin to 
erust and brown. At this point, the 
heat penetrating the mixture begins to 
transform the bubbling batter into the 
feathery substance we call cake. The 
last portion to bake is in the center, 
because there has been greater heat 
around the sides of the pan. Whether 
cake is well baked, you may tell by 
pricking it with a toothpick in the 
center. If it comes out dry, the cake is 
baked, if it is the least bit sticky it 
requires longer baking. An excellent 
rule to follow while baking eake in a 
gas stove is to run two burners till it 
is fully raised, then turn out one and 
allow it to finish baking slowly with 
one burner. 

“Frequently I am asked by an igno- 
rant cook, ‘Where shall I set cake, on 
the upper or lower shelf of the oven?’ 
‘Always,’ I say, ‘on the lower shelf,’ 
then I try to explain why. I have told 
you what happens when it is set on the 
lower shelf of the oven where the heat 
is coming from beneath. If it were set 
on the top shelf with the greatest heat 
coming from above, the process of crust- 
ing and browning, which should occur 
during the second half of the baking, 
is applied first. All the bubbles that 
would swell and raise the cake are 
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crushed out of existence by the heavy 
crust on top, and the result is a heavy 
cake. Now let me take a recipe. Here 
is an excellent one for a layer cake: 
“Cream a quarter of a cup of butter, 
add gradually one cup of sugar, then 
two well beaten eggs, half a cup of milk 
and one and two-thirds cups of flour 
sifted with two and a half teaspoons of 
baking powder. 
“In cold weather soften the butter 
and warm the bowl before beginning to 
mix cake. Have the flour sifted and 
measured, butter the eake tins with a 
bristle brush and sift over their greased 
surface a film of flour to keep the cake 
from sticking. Put the softened butter 
in the warm bowl! and beat with the 
slitted spoon till it is creamy, 
this allows a perfect blending 
with the sugar, which should 
be added while you beat con- 
stantly. When the butter 
and sugar is white and 
creamy, sift in a few spoon- 
fuls of flour, then add the 
eggs and beat energetically. 
Pour in the milk, sift in the 
flour and baking powder. 
Put the batter immediately 
into the oiled tins, scraping 
every particle from the bowl 
with a palette knife, and be- 
fore setting the cake in the 
oven level it slightly, making 
it somewhat higher at the 
sides than in the center. 
This makes a cake level, as it 
is always sure to rise a little 
higher in the center. Never 
serape batter from the knife 
on the edge of the pan, if you 
do the cake will not rise on 
that side. In _ fifteen or 
twenty minutes the cake 
should be perfectly baked. 
“T want you to notice the 
cake tins I use. They were designed by a 
clever woman, who had struggled as all 
cooks have done with cakes that would 
not turn out whole. They look like deep 
pie plates, only in the center of each is 
riveted a ribbon of tin, which runs up 
to the edge. When whirled around under 
the hot cake it loosens it instantly as a 
knife would, and allows it to be turned 
out, leaving the bottom perfectly clean. 
This tin costs only six cents, and saves 
unmeasured trouble. Set the cake to 
cool when it comes from the oven on a 
wire stand, then add the filling and 
frosting.” 


A Clove of Garlic 
By Haryor Hoitr Dey 


Nature was in one of her most careful 
moods when she planned and executed 
a clove of garlic. The skill with which 
she fitted a small bunch of the cloves 
together into an irregular ball, inclosing 
each one in an impenetrable coat of its 
own, allowing no suggestion of the 
nature of the substance within, proves 
that nature respected the achievement, 
and declared that it was good. Related 
as it is to the onion and the leek, both 
of which are prone to make their pres- 
ence known, the little garlic nut never 
betrays its pungent possibilities until it 
is disturbed. Even when one tiny clove 


A string of garlic buds 


is severed from contact with its own 
little family it is still inoffensive, and 
unoffending to the most delicate sense 
of smell. The undeveloped rosebud 
with its green coat of mail offers no 
more idea of the fragrance of the full 
blown rose than the silken coated clove 
cf garlic does of its indescribable, odor- 
iferous, far-reaching and objectionable 
contents. 

But a clove of garlic has a reputable 
patronage which it has had since time 
immemorial. It seems as if nature, in 
order to warn its patrons that a very 
little goes a great way, has apportioned 
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it in diminutive quantity, knowing that 
quality may atone for amount. So she 
has distilled and double distilled its 
flavor and fragrance until one small 
clove will penetrate indefinitely if per- 
mitted to do so. ‘Lhe garlic-eater needs 
no identification, and like Kipling’s cat, 
he may walk by his wild lone. Even 
the dictionary recognizes him as a class 
by himseif, and detines him simply and 
naturally as one who eats garlic, quoting 
Shakespeare, who refers with ignominy 
to “the breath of garlic-eaters.” 

In Spain and in Italy garlic enters 
into the composition of nearly every 
dish requiring condiment. There the 
epicure regards it as essential to the 
delicacy of the flavor of the viands upon 
his table, and the laboring man devours 
it in quantities as a relish. To the latter 
applies the hyphenated term denoting 
the peculiarity of his taste. Garlic has 
curative properties which entitle it to 
esteem in the province of medicine, 
where it is used both internally and 
externally. 

In New York the garlic peddler is one 
of the most picturesque of his class. He 
strings the garlic buds together, making 
a rope of them, using the long dried 
stem of the umbel for weaving, and then 
after stringing rope after rope of it 
around his neck, forming of them a 
rather picturesque boa, he parades the 
streets, calling upon his customers, the 
grocers and the delicatessen merchants, 
as well as the greengrocer who has his 
stall in the various meat markets along 
the business thoroughfares monopolized 
by this class of business. A ° garlic 
bunch, which is composed of a dozen of 
the small cloves, costs a penny. Five 
cents’ worth of garlic will last a family 
all winter, and it is a convenient bit of 
seasoning of which every housekeeper is 
or should be glad to know the value. 
One clove is as penetrating in its flavor 
as a drop of kerosense oil, but it has a 
way of blending with other flavorings 
and condiments that renders it an ac- 
guisition to any dish of soup or salad 
and to casserole dishes. : 

In this country we have learned the 
use of garlic from the French and 
Italians. These people are not what is 
known as “large handed,” a term that 
is readily attributed to the American 
cook who throws in butter by the quan- 
tity when a dish is to be made extraor- 
dinarily fine. The delicate flavor of 
spice and a bay leaf and a dash of wine 
in a sauce is practically an unknown 
achievement to the ordinary American 


cook. Of course the handling of the 
clove of garlic is about as dainty as pos- 
sible, for a little goes so far. After sep- 
arating a tiny clove from its family 
nest, to which it clings with tenacity, 
it is first to be peeled of the membrane 
that encloses it, and then cut in two, 
after which the salad dish is merely 
rubbed with it. When it is put in soup 
the kettle is also rubbed around on the 
inside with it before the ingredients are 
put into the receptacle. In serving 
steak the platter may be rubbed with it, 
the heat bringing out the flavor sufii- 
ciently for even the dullest palate. 
Garlic loses its sharp, rank flavor by 
parboiling. One of the best French 
restaurants in New York, patronized by 
foreigners, especially by opera stars, is 
noted for a certain sauce used in entrees, 
in which garlic abounds, but it is so 
delicate because of the parboiling that 
no one can resist it. The recipe is a 
great secret and comes from Gascony. 

Another manner of using the garlic 
clove for seasoning the salad is that of 
rubbing a chapon or bit of bread with 
it, when it imparts a fascinating and 
indescribable flavor. Shredded cabbage, 
when dressed with a French dressing to 
which has been added the flavor of garlic, 
takes its place among the daintiest and 
the tastiest of the salads. After rubbing 
the dish with the cut clove add a spoon- 
ful of salt and a quarter of a spoon 
of pepper, then the vinegar, and last the 
oil, after which beat it thoroughly with 
a fork. Then toss the shredded cabbage 
about in the dressing and let it stand 
in a cold place until ready to serve. 
Lettuce, chicory and romaine salads are 
all improved when similarily treated. 

When preparing dishes en casserole 
the simple rubbing on the inside of the 
dish with the clove of garlic is all that 
is needed to add a certain flavor that is 
not to be obtained in any other way. 
The garlic and chopped truffles are the 
secret of the flavor of the dainty 
sausages of Arles and Lyons. The ham 
may be rubbed with it before boiling 
and the roast of mutton is improved if 
it comes in contact delicately with this 
same flavor. In braising this seasoning 
is invaluable. As a people we are ac- 
cused of knowing little of the method 
of cookery in which delicious dishes are 
prepared with chopped vegetables galore 
added to meat and brown gravy, a 
scheme that it would seem well to pat- 
ronize in these days of expensive roasts, 
chops and steaks which are the standard 
dishes of every table in the land. 
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Aspic Delicacies 
By Mary Foster SNIDER 


A great many housekeepers, and model 
ones too, have a very vague idea as to the 
making of aspic, and its varied and 
delightful possibilities. Yet so many 
handsome and delicious dishes may be 
evolved by a tasteful combination of it 
with other food materials (principally 
fish, meats and vegetables), that it is to 
be regretted its use is so generally re- 
stricted to the kitchens of the rich. It 
is by no means an expensive luxury, 
neither is it at all difficult of preparation, 
and as am “all round” garnish for cold 
fish and meats it is unexcelled. 

This jelly is usually made from calves’ 
feet, beef shanks, knuckle of veal, or 
chickens cooked down to a jelly, whites 
of eggs are used to clarify it, and it is 
then strained through a flannel bag or 
several thicknesses of cheesecloth to 
make it clear and sparkling. When 
fuel and time demand consideration, 
however, a very delicious and satisfac- 
tory aspic may be prepared by the addi- 
tion of gelatine to any rich clear soup 
or bouillon, and this method is the one 
usually favored by the woman who must 
practice economy in any form. One and 
one-half tablespoons of gelatine to each 
quart of good strong broth will make a 
jelly sufficiently firm to mold fish and 
meats, or for cutting out in fancy de- 
signs to be used in garnishing. Lemon 
juice must be added to the aspic to give 
a piquant flavor, and the broth used in 
its composition should be well flavored 
and savory. Any pretty and appropri- 
ate color may be given to the jelly by 
using saffron, spinach, caramel, coch- 
ineal or boiled beet root, but if the aspic 
is not kept clear and sparkling much of 
its beauty is destroyed. A very hand- 
some glistening yellow jelly is obtained 
by mixing a transparent meat jelly with 


good mayonnaise. In molding or gar- 
nishing salads this is especially valuable. 

Flavoring may be given by cooking 
bay leaves, cloves, celery, parsley, whole 
allspice, shallots, sweet marjoram, sum- 
mer savory, mace or sage in the broth, 
selecting the one or more most suitable 
for the meat or fish to be masked. When 
an aspic is required in a hurry the fol- 
lowing recipe will be found especially 
valuable: Cook together in a saucepan 
one pint of cold water, two small onions, 
two small carrots, two or three sprigs of 
parsley, a teaspoon of sugar and a little 
salt. When the vegetables are done 
strain off the liquor into a clean sauce- 
pan, add three teaspoons of beef extract 
and an ounce of gelatine soaked in one 
and one-half cups of cold water. Stir 
over the fire until the gelatine is entirely 
dissolved, season with salt and pepper, 
favor with lemon juice and _ strain 
through a flannel jelly bag or several 
thicknesses of cheesecloth. Do not press 
while straining or the jelly will be 
clouded. A meat jelly made by this rule 
will be quite as delicious as an aspic 
made from fresh meats, although not 
quite as richly flavored. If time need 
not be considered, and a richer meat 
flavor is desired it should be made by 
the slower and more expensive method of 
cooking down fowl, veal or beef. 

To prepare chicken and ham in aspic, 
the chicken should be cooked until ten- 
der in three pints of good soup stock to 
which has been added one onion and one 
carrot cut in thin slices, a sprig of 
thyme, and some seasoning. When 
done, take out the chicken and let the 
gravy settle. Remove the grease thor- 
oughly and pour off the gravy into a 
clean saucepan (being careful not to 
pour off the sediment from the bottom), 
add three ounces of gelatine which has 
been dissolved in a little cold water, the 
whites of four eggs which have been 


Salmon in aspic served on lettuce 
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whisked up in a little of the gravy, and 
the juice of a lemon. Stir briskly until 
it comes to a boil, then let it stand a 
few minutes to settle and pour through 
folded cheesecloth. Strain until clear, 
then pour half the aspic into a baking 
tin and set in a cold place to harden. 
Cut up the meat of the chicken into 
shreds, also one pound of lean cooked 
ham, lay them on the aspic when it is set, 
then pour a little aspic over them. 
When this is firm pour the remaining 
aspiec over, and when this is perfectly 
cold and firm cut into strips two inches 
jong, and half an inch broad. Keer 
very cold until time to serve, then place 
some tender lettuce on a silver dish and 
lay the jelly strips over it. 

An ordinary dish of stewed beef may 
be made both handsome and delicious in 
this way: Have a shank of beef cut in 
four or five pieces and the bones cracked 
well. Barely cover with cold water and 
simmer until the meat is tender enough 
to be picked from the bones. Remove 
the meat, then season the liquor with 
salt, paprika and lemon juice. Strain, 
and when cold carefuly remove the 
grease. Cut the meat into small cubes 
and season with salt, paprika, sweet 
marjoram and a little onion juice. Melt 
the jelly, put the meat loosely into molds 
until they are about two-thirds full, 
then pour in the aspic, lifting the meat 
with a fork to allow the jelly to run 
through, set on ice to harden. 

Salmon in aspic is another very deli- 
cate dish, and a favorite one for lunch- 
eons or supper. To prepare it cook three 
pounds of salmon in sufficient boiling 
water to cover it, add a few allspice, a 
gill of vinegar and some seasoning. Let 
poil forty minutes, then take out of the 
water and let get cold. Cut one onion 
and one carrot into thin slices and place 
in a stewpan with one quart of chicken 
broth, some seasoning, two bay leaves 
and two ounces of gelatine soaked in a 
pint of cold water. Let just come to a 
boil, then whisk in the whites of four 
eggs beaten in a little cold water. Mix 
well together and stir gently until boil- 
ing. Pass through a jelly bag or folded 
cheesecloth until quite clear. Put the 
yolks of the eggs into a bow! with a little 
seasoning and whisk up quickly, then 
add a few drops at a time alternately, 
one pint of salad oil and half a pint of 
vinegar. Pour a little of the aspic into 
the bottom of two dozen molds, allow it 
to set, then place in a nice piece of the 
salmon and fill up with the aspic. Line 
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dishes with tender lettuce leaves and 
turn the aspic out on them just before 
serving. Garnish with radishes and 
serve with the dressing. The quantities 
given in these recipes are quite large 
enough for a social function of thirty or 
forty guests. 

Many other delicious combinations 
may be made in this way. Chicken cut- 
lets, trout, veal, lobster quenelles and 
lamb cutlets, prawns and small birds are 
all especially delightful when served in 
aspic. 


A Convenient Kitchen 
By LEE 


Whatever else I might like to change 
in my home, were I to build again, I 
should cling to my kitchen, for it has 
proved itself a treasure and has justified 
the thought expended in planning it. It 
might be larger, but the main features 
should remain the same, as I can sug- 
gest but few-improvements to introduce, 
such as a folding table, more shelf room, 
with some glass doors (which might save 
some dust, but would make the house- 
maid extra trouble in sliding them every 
time she wanted a dish), and space for 
a gas range. Now this is high praise 
to give one’s own possession, yet it only 
echoes the words of my friends, who say 
with one accord, “What a convenient 
kitchen you have!” Another more val- 
uable testimony is that of the cook, who 
gets through her daily routine easily. 
quickly and thoroughly, without waste of 
time and energy. Perhaps she is un- 
usually expeditious, she is certainly sys- 
tematic, but when the mistress has the 
work to do, on an occasional “day out,” 
she is able to accomplish what is neces- 
sary without undue exertion, and is not 
obliged to walk a mile in getting a meal 
ready. My kitchen has one feature of 
which I am justly proud. It is this— 
when the work is done and the room is in 
order, there is no array of cooking uten- 
sils, dishpans, towels and spoons hanging 
around. Everything of that nature is 
out of sight, yet all is at hand, com- 
pactly stored away in cupboard, dresser 
and pantry, and only a step is required 
to reach every kitchen tool. When the 


housemaid sits down to rest after her 
day’s labor, she has an attractive, pretty 
room, with its spotless muslin curtains, 
shining range, neat rugs, dark red brick 
chimney, bright yellow pine woodwork, 
red covered table and white enameled 
sink in a frame of polished copper. 
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Three screened windows give plenty of 
sun and air, while an entry protects the 
kitchen from the invasions of the per- 
sistent peddler and shuts it in from win- 
ter’s cold. A small porch leads from 
the entry to the outside steps. The 
kitchen is in the southeast corner of the 
house. It connects with the dining room 
through a pantry, which I do not call a 
“butler’s pantry” because I have no but- 
ler. A small passway under the front 
stairs leads from kitchen to front hall, 
and is closed with two doors, which usu- 
ally prevent odors of cooking from pen- 
etrating beyond their proper limits. 
The chimney breast is made of good 
quality selected dark red brick, laid in 
red mortar, with even close joints, mak- 
ing a bit of color in the room. It is 
four and one-half feet broad, seventeen 
inches deep, with a pipe hole eight feet 
from the floor. The range stands on a 
sheet of zine, close to the brickwork, in 
the center. A two-burner gas plate, 
standing on the extension shelf of the 
coal range, makes 
cooking less burden- 
some in summer and 
is handy at all times. 
The copper boiler 
(another touch of 
red), holding forty 
gallons of hot water, 
fits in beside the 
chimney in an iron 
frame, on the left of 
the range. Just be- 
yond it, the cellar 
stairs lead to the 
coal bin and to the 
laundry, which is 
directly underneath 
the kitchen, with the 
set tubs standing in 
the same position as 
the kitchen table, 
and a small gas stove 
in the place of the 
range. The kitchen 
has a five-foot wainscot, made of seven- 
eighths-inch matched Carolina pine 
sheathing, with a beaded molding. The 
floors of kitchen, pantry and entries 
are made of matched red birch, evenly 
laid and easily cleaned. When the house 
was new they were varnished, but hap- 
pily the varnish has disappeared under 
repeated scrubbing and the natural wood 
remains. I would never oil, varnish or 
wax a kitchen floor, The untreated 
wood is much easier to care for. On the 
right of the chimney there is a door open- 


ing on the back stairs, which are lighted 
by a small high window. Beside it 
hangs a mirror, and below it is a row of 
hooks for aprons and shawls, handy but 
hidden. There are two windows on the 
south side, with a table between. Over 
this I would like a shelf for clock, scis- 
sors and pincushion, which now lie on 
the table or stand in the pantry. A 
white enameled sink measuring six by 
twenty-two by thirty-six inches is fitted 
into a shelf thirty-four inches high and 
twenty-two inches wide, open underneath, 
with plumbing exposed, and ending in a 
tier of three drawers topped by a broad 
shelf twenty-seven by twenty-two inches. 
A board fitted across the east window 
carries the hot and cold water pipes into 
the sink, and planished copper, with the 
tinned side uppermost, covers all this 
board and the flat surface around the 
sink, avoiding all chance for wet wood- 
work, and insuring perfect cleanliness. 
A three-cornered shelf supports a large 
stone water jar, and the three filter jars 


A view of the kitchen, facing pantry 


hang on the wall in the corner above, 
with an overflow pipe into the sink, A 
holder for soap stands under the water 
jar. Nothing else is allowed above or 
under the sink, except the roller towel 
which hangs next to the window. In the 
top drawer are clean roller and dish 
towels, string, and cloth bags. The sec- 
ond drawer holds the ironing sheet and 
blanket, and the third contains hammer, 
nails, ice pick, nut cracker and flatiron 
rest. Next comes the door into the 
wainscoted entry where the refrigerator 
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and clothes bars stand. Two twelve-inch 
shelves are fastened to the wainscot 
opposite the door. The bars are con- 
venient for drying towels and dish cloths 
and the shelves give the grocer or mar- 
ketman a place to set his wares and fur- 
nish room for storing and cooling food, 
before setting it into the ice box. The 
corner cupboard with broad door fits in 
between entry and pantry doors, utilizing 
otherwise useless space. The drain pipe 
from the bathroom is boxed into this 
corner, so the shelf room is rather lim- 
ited. Yet the cupboard holds on the 
floor, vinegar and molasses jugs, scales 
and corn popper. Above stand double 
boilers and flatirons. The second shelf 
contains salt in bulk, stove polish, silver 
polish and starch. On the third are tea 
and coffee pots, ice cream tin and cover. 
The fourth shelf is high and is filled 
with little used articles. 

The crowning feature of the kitchen 
is the dresser, built in on the north side 
between pantry and passway doors. It 
is made of sheathing, with double doors 
above and below the broad shelf. The 
lower cupboard is thirty-two inches high, 
three feet wide and twenty-two inches 
deep, and is lined throughout with zinc. 
In it gridiron; broilers, toasters, etc, hang 
from hooks, or stand on the zine floor. A 
pile of old newspapers, whose use is man- 
ifold, lies in one corner. The first shelf 
projects beyond the others, being twenty- 
two inches wide, with beveled edge, while 
the rest are fifteen inches wide and ten 
inches apart, and the doors close over 
them, leaving a part of the first shelf 
uncovered like a cabinet. The shelves 
have a covering of white oilcloth which 
can be easily and frequently washed. On 
the first shelf stand salt bowl, pepper, 
mustard, celery salt, paprika, the flour 
dredger, a knife basket, tea and coffee 
eaddies and some empty baking powder 
tins in which brown bread and puddings 
are steamed. On the second 
shelf are a holder for tea- 
spoons and forks, a small 
sugar bowl, tin cups, strain- 
ers, potato masher, egg 
beater, tin and graniteware 
basins. The third shelf holds 
biscuit and cake tins, graters, 
small and large saucepans 
and covers. On the next 
stand tunnels, bread pans, 
frying basket, jelly molds 
and pails. The fifth shelf 
holds a steamer and extra 
tins of various kinds. These 
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cooking utensils are all stored away 
in a small space, close to the sink, range 
and pantry. They are always put back 
after use, in the same places, and kept 
in scrupulous order and neatness, so that 
not a minute is wasted in hunting for 
anything. 

Above the dresser hang the electric 
bells and beside it is the speaking tube 
to regions upstairs. The entry beyond 
the dresser has a slanting ceiled closet 
under the front stairs, where a short 
stepladder, an ironing board and brushes 
are kept. On the landing to the cellar 
stairs there is room for the stove blacking 
box, coal hod and basket of kindling 
wood. The stair rail furnishes a resting 
place for the necessary broom, and two 
rows of hooks hold dusters and cleaning 
cloths. The poker rests behind the stove 
and the kerosene oil can stands in a tin 
under the shelves in the entry. 

The pantry has a window in the center 
and shelves on both sides. Close to the 
kitchen door is the flour barrel in a cup- 
board, with a hinged cover in the shelf 
above it. In front of the window is a 
sink of copper fourteen by sixteen inches 
sunk in a marble slab twenty-four by 
thirty-six inches. A board cover fits 
over this sink, making a continuous 
shelf. Narrow three-cornered shelves 
fill the wall space on both sides of the 
window, while beyond the open plumb- 
ing of the sink there is a two-shelved 
closed cupboard, as deep as the flour 
barrel cupboard. On the opposite side 
there is a long cupboard with four 
drawers, and shelves above, and a slide 
opening into the china closet. Ample 
shelf room is furnished for dishes, 
glasses, fruit jars, dry groceries, and cup- 
board room for sugar, crackers, flour, 
corn meal, etc. Easy access to the din- 
ing room is secured through the pantry 
and much noise and dust are kept out by 
means of the two pantry doors. 


Floor plan of the kitchen 
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Good Housekeeping Puzzle No 492 
[See Page 193] 
My answers : 


5 


No 6 


My knowledge of or experience with one of the articles 
indicated in the puzzles, is as follows: 
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Two om entries in the Emergency contest, 
numbering hundreds, heaped before 
the office boy 


The Emergency Prizes 


The thousands of Emergency stories 
submitted in our $1000 contest have 
been read and reread with the utmost 
care, and the awards have been made. 
The number of entries exceeded all 
expectations, and the quality of the 
material was so good that we abolished 
the one-dollar prizes entirely, being 
unwilling to put off any of the com- 
We dis- 


petitors with so small a prize. 
tribute the entire $1000 just the same, 
making more $5, $10 and $25 awards. 
The exact number of prizes awarded is 
142. The first prize of $250 goes to Mrs 
Helen Marsh Wixson of Colorado; the 
second prize, $100, to Grace G. Atwood, 


New Jersey; the third prize, $50, to Mrs 
T. H. Dahl, Minnesota; three prizes of 
$25 each to Martha Cousins, New York; 
Mrs Hester C. Dorr, Massachusetts; 
“Stepmother,” Massachusetts. Not a 
few of the stories we are purchasing of 
the writers outside the contest. The 
remaining prizes are as follows: 


Twenty Prizes of $10 Each 


May Elliott Hutson, South Carolina; 
Charlotte Sedgwick, New York; Irma 
Peixotto, Washington, D C; Francis H. 
Lee, Pennsylvania; Hanna M. Bradford, 
New York; “‘C. A. W.,’”’ New York; Henry 
W. Francis, Illinois; Helen Huntington, 
New Jersey; Mrs Caroline Abbott Stan- 
ley, Washington, D C; Mrs George B. 
Scott, Michigan; Charles H. Greathouse, 
Washington, D C; Miss Rosalie Rives, 
Virginia; Mrs E. B. Hoboken, New York; 
Mrs Neville Whiting, Virginia; Eleanor 
Marchant, Rhode Island; Mrs C. H. Fair- 
child, California; Mrs Abram Reese, 
Pennsylvania; J. Newell Cotton, New 
Hampshire; Mrs M. E. Rich, California; 
Elspeth MacDonald, Massachusetts. 


Thirty-one Prizes of $5 Each 


Eda Buring, New South Wales; Jeanne 
E. Hicks, Washington, D A Mrs 8. H. 
Safford, New Jersey; Dr W. Conant, 
Illinois; Grace Margaret Gaitaner, Mary- 


land; Mrs E. V. McGary, Texas; Miss 
Alice Pollok, New York; Miss E. A. P. 
Henshaw, Massachusetts; Mrs Jennie 
Palmer Grymes, Louisiana; Margaret 
Wooding, Connecticut; Alice D. Bauk- 
hage, New York; Mrs Sarah Thomas, II- 
linois; Lilian Paimer Powers, Massachu- 
setts; Edith Hill, New York; Mrs Frank 
A. Wilcox, Wisconsin; Mrs F. W. Carlin, 
Nebraska; Evangeline Close, New York; 
Rev Charles L. Sleight, New York; ‘J. 
B.,”’ New York; “H. A. H.,” Nebraska; 
Mrs Gertrude Lyon, Iowa; Mrs E. M. 
De Coster, Florida; Carolyn M. Speake, 
Alabama; Miss Sadie B. Pritchett, Wash- 
ington, D C; Anna J. Grannis, Connecti- 
cut; Miss Alice Potter, Massachusetts; 
Mrs V. W. Crowson, Massachusetts; 
“H. J. H.,’’ West Virginia; Anna Temple, 
Pennsylvania; Miss M. H. Anson, Minne- 
sota; Anna Deming Gray, Kansas. 


Eighty-five Prizes of $2 Each 


Mrs C. H. Whitney, Tennessee; Mrs 
Alberta M. Kepper, lowa; Mrs John B. 
Moss, Massachusetts; Mrs Insall A. Reed, 
Missouri; Julia M. Hitchcock, Mas- 
sachusetts; Mrs Lillian Dickson, Pennsyl- 
vania; Kendall Perry, Iowa; Jeannette H. 
Eltiott, Kansas; Sarah Moody Alvord, 
Connecticut; Mrs H. J. Spear, New York; 
Miss Frederika B. Henderson, California; 
Edith Eleanor Kelso, Massachusetts: 
Alice Rollins Brewster, Massachusetts; 
Mrs Paul A. Dodge, Massachusetts; Grace 
Blaine Hanger, Illinois; Roberta Warner, 
Illinois; Mrs S. S. Fletcher, New Hamp- 
shire; Mrs Josephine H. Sharrah, Colo- 
rado; Anne H. Woodruff, Illinois; Lutie 
Riebel, Ohio; Mrs S. H. Hitchner, New 
Jersey; E. Hartley, California; Mrs 
Sarah E. Mitchell, Pennsylvania; Mar- 
garet H. Robbins, Kansas; Sara A. 
Palmer, New York; Mrs Maggie Adams, 
Texas; Helen S. Remington, Illinois; May 
Hamilton, New York; Mrs Elbert H 
Smith, California; William Maxwell 
Burke, Michigan; Mrs T. C. Cummings, 
Wisconsin; “‘N. S. L.,’”” Minnesota; Harriet 
Winship, Iowa; A. H. Goldsmith, New 
York; Frances C. Stocking, Massachu- 
setts; Mrs Mary F. 5§&., Michigan; 
“Traveller,’’ North Carolina; G.,’ 
Ohio; Mrs R. C. Sanders, Georgia; Mrs 
Cc. H. Felix, Kentucky; Miss Emily With. 
erspoon, North Carolina; Mrs M. B. Ma- 
gruder, Maryland: Mrs lda R. Nickerson, 
Maine; “A. D. K.,’’ Kansas; E. & W. 
Perry, Illinois; Marjorie March, Massa- 
chusetts; ‘‘Prudentia,”’ Wisconsin; 
H. P.,’’ Massachusetts; Mrs L. E. Ingalls, 
Massachusetts; Mrs P. V. Milton, Kan- 
sas; J. L. Harbour, Massachusetts; A. G. 
Bullock, Connecticut; Harriet L. Shute, 
California; Mrs Ella. M. Edson, Massa. 
chusetts; Grace Eddy, Texas; “KB. 
Massachusetts; H. B. Graedy, New York: 
Clara Belle Gleason, Massachusetts; ~ 

’ Massachusetts; Mrs J. J. Everett, 
Pennsylvania; “Delta,’””’ New York; “C. 
A. D.,”” Massachusetts; “E. W.H.,” South 
Carolina; Mrs Ida Dawson Lahr Mis- 
souri; “L. V.,’’ South Dakota; Mrs Estelle 
Norworth, Virginia; Emma Vv. Wolz, 
Pennsylvania; Eloise Chester, New Jer- 
sey; Mrs McKinley Wilson, Washington; 
Alice Gray Hamilton, California; A Sten- 
ographer, Illinois; S. Virginia Levis, Penn- 
sylvania; Kate Isabel Everett, New York; 
Cleora M. Haviland, Massachusetts; J. 
Massachusetts; Grace Murray 
Stephenson, Texas; Mrs E. Harris, 
Ohio; Mrs F. B. Frost, Vancouver, B C3 
D. EF. Benson, Massachusetts; William 
Hemenway Jordan, Massachusetts; Emma 

Shumway, Washington: “G. B.,” New 
York; Mrs G. Morrison, Illinois; J. H. 
Arnold, South Dakota; “J. M, H.,” New 
Jersey. 
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Buster Brown Suit 


Girl's Coat 


Our Pattern Service 


Pretty New Styles for Children 


These patterns are 10 cents each. Order 
by number, not forgetting to specify sizes 
wanted. Address, Pattern Department, 
Good Housekeeping, Springfield, Mass. 


; Buster Brown Suit 
No 4516—The blouse opens in front, just far 
enough down to be slipped on over the head, 
and this opening may be faced or finished by a 
lap The front may closed invisibly, or fas- 
tened by frogs. The pattern also includes the 
turn-over collar, which may be substituted fora 
white linen one, and turn-over cuffs. Shaping 
is given the blouse by shoulder and under-arm 
seams. Pattern includes bloomers; a leather or 
cloth belt may be worn. For a little fellow, the 
belt should be put well up. For an older boy, 
lowered and the blouse drawn up. A natty little 
suit would be of redserge, with removable white 
linen collar, with large black tie and patent 
leather belt. Serge, cheviot, flannel, galatea, 
madras, linen and gingham are suitable ma- 
terials. Sizes 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 years. 


Princess Apron 


No 4473—Cape coat of red lady’s 
cloth black braid. Made 
with front and back, good full- 
ness in the skirt, and shaped by 
shoulder and under-arm seams, 
the only seams in the coat. Cape 
collar sews in neck edge, To | 
time in the finishing. Stitche 
hands of the material can be used 
instead of braid; and any mother 
who can use a needle can make 
sucha coat from some discarded 
varment of her own. Melton, 
cheviot, velvet or corduroy might 
be used instead of lady’s cloth. 
sizes 6, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12 and 14 
years. 


Child’s Coat 


some discarded coat or skirt. 


Gibson Dress 

No The little frock pic- 
tured here is made up in fleece- 
backed pique, but is attractive in 
serge, cashmere, silk, challi and 
washable materials. The closing 
is under pleat at leftside of front, 
and use of fitted lining is = 
tional. Sleeve is bishop style, 
collar and cuff pointed, and skirt 
circular in shape, the deep pleats 
giving additional fullness. Sizes 
5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12 and 14 years. 


Girl's Coat 


Princess Apron 

No 4397—Children’s Princess apron, capa- 
ble of variations. Collar may left un- 
trimmed and sleeve frill omitted if plainer 
apron is desired. The pattern is made up 
of front, back,shaped frill and collar, and 
may be made of any material. Sizes 
4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 and 12 years. 


Child’s Coat 
No 4425—Serviceable for schoo or knock- 
about wear. Easily made at home,and from 
May be made 
with plain or bishop sleeve, and round or 
square collar trimmed with lace, stitching or 
braid. Sizes 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 and 10 years. 
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There once was a cultured young camel 
Whom no animal-trainer could tram- 
mel. 
When they cried, ‘‘He's a bird!" 
He replied, ‘“That’s absurd, 
I'm an ungulent vertebrate mammal!’ 


Irma Peixotto 


Drawn by Peirotto 


Drawn by George F. Kerr Discord! 


Art and Humor 
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Jrawn by Albert Levering A Critical Moment 


The walking delegate ofthe culinary union calls a halt on Mr and Mrs Bijinks'’ little dinner party until 
a due recognition of the union hours for cooks has been observed 


Dian by Gustave Verbeek Cat-tails, or Seeing Things at Night 
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Lincoln’s Philosophy 


The homely philosophy of Abraham 
Lincoln grows yearly more refreshing; 
it is the righteousness, simple and beau- 
tiful, after which men and women thirst 
in these swiftly changing hours. 

“Gold is good, in its place; but living, 
brave and patriotic men are better than 
gold.” 

“God must love common people, he 
has made so many of them.” 

“The strongest bond of human sym- 
pathy, outside of the family relation, 
should be one uniting all working peo- 
ple, of all nations, and tongues, and 
kindreds.” 

“The dogmas of the quiet past are 
inadequate to the stormy present.” 

“It is difficult to make a man miser- 
able while he feels he is worthy of him- 
self and claims kindred to the Great 
God who made him.” 


Our Victims 


The human race, somehow or other, 
seems compelled still to slay and eat its 
cousins, the beasts and the birds; the 
number of those whose hearts fail at the 
thought of it is growing daily larger, 
though meat we have had for ages, and 
meat we shall demand for a long time to 
come. But will the middle of this 
twentieth century, we wonder, still wit- 
ness the parade and carnival of death in 
market and stall? Will morning sun- 
shine, the shrinking gaze of women and 
children, still be saddened with the 
pallid, fear-distorted faces, the bloody 
stumps of the necks, of fellow creatures, 
paraded next door, perhaps, to golden 
fruits or costly fabries? It is a question 
if the carcasses of the beasts upon which 
we feed, flaunted by the butcher in his 
front window and hung bleeding over the 
sidewalk, are not mute missionaries of 
vegetarianism. Not for a moment do we 
anticipate the total abandonment of a 
flesh diet; it is a question, however, how 
much longer the sensibilities of the pub- 
lie will endure the spectacle. 


The bleod is, literally, at our ow1 
doors; we cannot convince the butche:, 
probably, that the florist has a lovelic; 
show window. And yet, sentiment is 
changing. Housekeepers have told us of 
the shock they sustained on their firs: 
search of a butcher shop, and, in som: 
instances, of the growing horror of thi; 
mart of death. We were surprised t) 
find in a recent issue of a periodical cd 
voted to hotels an editorial expression 0° 
regret that the feeding of the huma 
multitude must mean death to myria‘| 
creatures. New spokesmen are foun 
daily for those who cannot speak fo: 
themselves. We believe that enough o 
horror invests the sacrifice of the brut. 
creation, without the triumphant displa, 
of the heads, or even the carcasses, 0° 
our victims in the market place. Th: 
spectacle is revolting, it is hardening t» 
the juvenile mind and heart. 


Stirring Chicago 

The proving ground of new ideas in 
the new world is the breezy city o/ 
Chicago. Here are being fought, at this 
moment, industrial battles whose issuc 
is of moment to America and the in- 
habitants of the entire globe. Ther: 
are springing up in Chicago, week by 
week, philanthropic movements of whic! 
our nation cannot afford to remain in 
ignorance. An institutional church, for 
instance, is broadening its work ani! 
enlarging its “plant,’—to borrow from 
the phraseology of the world’s work— 
into what is to be entitled the “Abraham 
Lincoln Center ;” an anti-cruelty society. 
for the protection of dumb animals, h as 
obtained a membership of more thai 
one thousand among the children of the 
city; poor, sick and erring children are 
eared for more tenderly, perhaps, than 
in any other city, and so the list might 
be extended. Mr Teall, in this issue of 
our magazine, gives us a rapid survey of 
some of the newer among the many 
good works of Chicago. 

Out of this hotbed of controversy, 
labor struggles, civic weakness and their 
attendant tragedies, are springing flow- 
ers of experience, bright with the rosy 
hue of hope, for the benefit of mankin(. 


Compelled to forego the pleasant 
“Talk” with readers this month, the Edi- 
tor acknowledges scores of cheering an 
helpful letters, to which reference wi!! 
be made later on. 
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“Happiness is up at auction all the time, 
and sold in lots to suit the purchaser, when- 
ever he bids high enough. The price is not 
exorbitant. It is prudence to plan for the sim- 
ple pleasures that can be had for the asking; 
resolution to cut off those that cost too much ; 
determination to amputate our reflections the 
instant they develop morbid symptoms, and 
take an antitoxin against fret and worry the 
moment we feel the approach of their conta- 
gious atmosphere.” 

WILLIAM DE WITT HYDE 
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Drawn by Karl Anderson 


On one side was her own latest photograph, .. . but 


facing it, what? 


The Old House at Meadowridge. Page 235 
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